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Two weeks from this issue, on February 22, THe New 
LeApER will devote its entire edition to Asian problems. We 
are doing this because of our feeling that, in the coming 
year, a phony “relaxation of tension” in Europe may serve 
as a smokescreen for the erosion of freedom in Asia. Among 
the articles tentatively scheduled for this special Asia issue 
are: 

* A continental survey by David J. Dallin. author of 
Soviet Russia in the Far East and The Rise of Russia in 
{sia. 

* An analysis of American military policy by L. Edward 
Shuck Jr., political scientist who spent more than a year 
as a visiting professor in Indonesia. 

* A survey of Indian land reform by Karl A. Wittfogel. 
who heads the Chinese History Project undertaken by 
Columbia and Washington Universities. 

* Special reports on Japan (Raymond Aron), Korea 
(Robert T. Oliver), Indonesia (Colin Jackson) and Pakis- 
tan (M. Yusuf Buch). 

* Reviews of important books on Asia by David N. Rowe, 
Harry D. Gideonse, Edward Hunter and others. 

Your friends will not want to miss these and other 
features in the “Asia—1954” issue of THe New Leaper, out 
two weeks from today. College and school teachers desiring 
extra copies for their classes should write to us now. 

On tHE Air: Although we realize that most of our 
readers do not live on the Eastern seaboard, we'd like to 
talk this week about a New Leaver “extra” which many 
Eastern readers enjoy. We refer to THe New LEADER 
forums, conducted by George Hamilton Combs as a regular 
feature of his “Spotlight New York” program on WABC. 
These forums may be heard every Wednesday night at 
10:35; they have been on the air since June 1952. 

The well-informed Mr. Combs is a former Missouri Con- 





gressman (Democratic) who has been a featured com- 
mentator on New York radio shows since before World 
War Il. His “Spotlight New York” show, which is _pro- 
duced by Larry Curtis, has been a nightly favorite with 
Eastern listeners for the last two years. 

THe New Leaper forum is devoted to controversial issues 
of the day: we present authors of new books. returned 
travelers from abroad, embattled public figures—all discuss- 
ing the subjects they know best. Since last summer, for 
example. we have presented Father John Corrigan, the 
famed “waterfront priest,” discussing the dock strikes; Ted 
Poston of the New York Post on slum clearance: Patrick 
Malin of the American Civil Liberties Union on the state 
of civil liberties; Eugene Lyons on our secret ally, the 
Russian people; Philip Heller, former labor attaché in Bonn 
and Vienna, on German unity; Peter Meyer on the Jews 
in the Soviet satellites; and many others. In the previous 
year, THe New Leaver forum featured such diverse per- 
sonalities at Louis Budenz, James Wechsler, Peter Viereck, 
Max Eastman, William L. Shirer, Benjamin V. Cohen, 
Fletcher Pratt. August Heckscher, Richard Rovere and 
Norman Thomas. 

SEVEN-YEAR Scoop: It may seem to some readers that 
James Rorty’s summary of the medical case against smoking 
(page 6) comes a little late. after the various other news- 
paper and magazine accounts that have appeared recently. 
Actually, this is a “wrap-up” story, because Mr. Rorty first 
exposed the dangers of smoking in THE New LEADER seven 
years ago. At a time when few periodicals would publish 
such charges, Mr. Rorty described at length the deleterious 
effects of the cigarette, as already made clear by impartial 
investigators. The current article brings the account up to 
date, and also explains why the cigarette companies are now 
compelled to face the music. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr Assesses 


The orthodox Republicans have learned little 





By Reinhold Niebuhr 


T IS NOW POSSIBLE, after a year’s record, to gauge the 
eee temper of the business community, which, 
after being excluded from the seats of political power for 
two decades, finally achieved a triumph last year. The 
reason for its long sojourn in the political wilderness 
was no mystery. In foreign 
affairs, it had failed to gauge 
either the perils or the re- 
sponsibilities which our na- 
tion faced in challenging two 
tyrannical regimes; it tended 
toward isolationism and ex- 
In do- 
mestic politics, it clung to 
the principles of laissez-faire 


treme nationalism. 


economy after the common 
people had made the sur- 
prising discovery that their 
political power could be used 
effectively to mitigate the in- 
justices and soften the shocks 
which attended a wholly un- 
regulated economy. 

The question is what the 
Republicans have learned in 
their sojourn in the wilder- 
ness. The immediate answer 
is that they haven’t learned 
much. They could triumph 
only by riding on the coat- 
tails of a popular hero- 
general, and it is now appar- 
ent that they will survive 
only as this same general succeeds in resisting their 
most obvious errors. Since he lacks the political astute- 
ness to make full use of the prestige he enjoys in the 
nation (consistently so much greater than that of his 
party), the prospects are not too encouraging. 

In looking at the balance-sheet of the first year, and 
beginning with foreign policy, we find that Eisenhower, 
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after a year in office, is forced to make the fight of his 
life to resist the Bricker Amendment, which embodies all 
the nationalist illusions of the Republican right wing. 
It is rather significant that the President, who has fre- 
quently disappointed the internationalist wing of his 
party, does stand with some 
degree of firmness when an 
issue like this confronts him. 
There were no concessions 
to the right wing in his State 
of the Union message except 
the very dubious proposal 
for robbing citizens, convict- 
ed of advocating overthrow 
of the Government, of their 
citizenship. This probably 
unconstitutional, and quite 
unnecessary, proposal has 
served only to baffle our 
friends in Europe and to 
add another stroke to the 
caricature which our enemies 
in the free world pretend to 
take as a true picture of our 
nation, 

On the debit side in the 
assessment of foreign policy 
we must also place the 
threat to the integrity and 
efficiency Foreign 
Service, to which six dis- 
tinguished Foreign Service 
veterans called attention re- 
cently. The threat consists of the softness of the Admin- 
istration toward McCarthy’s methods and the prominence 
given to his hatchetmen in the State Department hierarchy. 

On the credit side we must provisionally put the truce 
in Korea, though nobody is quite certain that it will be 
to our ultimate advantage. It is quite certain, however, 
that the nation desired the truce and that only a Repub- 


of our 
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lican administration could have arranged it without a 
threat of impeachment. On the credit side we must also 
place Eisenhower’s consistent loyalty to the United Na- 
tions, despite the fulminations of some Texas millionaires 
who seem to regard any form of international cooperation 
as tantamount to treason. 

Perhaps the partial fulfilment of the promise to save 
money on defense costs without weakening our defense 
could be put down provisionally on the credit side. No 
one but Eisenhower could have cut military costs as 
rigorously as the present administration has done. The 
achievement can, however, be placed on the credit side 
only provisionally, because it may become increasingly 
apparent that the savings in the military budget have 
been bought at the price of excessive reliance on atomic 
weapons. If the reliance is too great, the temptation to 
solve every minor dispute with the Soviets by threatening 
them with the ultimate disaster becomes very great. If 
this should be the trend, we would have forgotten one 
of the precious lessons learned in Korea, which was that 
it is both necessary and possible to resist Communism 
locally without becoming involved in atomic war. 

We must probably put on the debit side the dubious 
achievements of a more “positive” foreign policy, because 
they consist in pressing our allies to do what we desire 
in such an obvious manner that we have increased the 
wave of anti-American sentiment throughout the world, 
have complicated our relations with Yugoslavia without 
improving the cause of democracy in Italy, and have 
alienated the two neutralist nations, France and India. 

If we turn to domestic policy, we must put first on the 
credit side the Administration’s unequivocal attitude 
toward preservation, and even extension, of the Social 
Security system. This may be an historic achievement, 
because it means that a party has accepted standards, 
initiated by the opposition, without whose acceptance no 
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social gain in political history can be deemed secure. Of 
almost equal significance is the evident determination of 
the Administration to employ every strategy of Govern. 
ment to prevent either inflation or deflation. This means 
a definite break with laissez-faire notions and illusions 
of the traditional conservatives and a further borrowing 
from the political philosophy and strategy of the New 
Deal. Eisenhower’s approach to the problem of the Gov. 
ernment’s responsibility for minimal health standards is 
more guarded; his proposed reinsurance support for 
private and voluntary medical-insurance systems may not 
be adequate. But it acknowledges governmental respon- 
sibility in the field of health, which the American Medical 
Association has consistently disavowed. 

Eisenhower’s taxation policy belongs partly on the 
credit side. He has resisted the most irresponsible pro- 
posals for tax reduction and has kept some unpopular 
taxes on the books. His first, and rather ignorant, promise 
of a $40-billion cut in the budget was forgotten when he 
took a responsible look at our defense budget. The sales 
tax has not been proposed as a way out of the dilemma, 
though the virtue of this rejection of a popular proposal 
among the reactionaries was forced upon the Administra- 
tion by the knowledge that it would have meant “murder” 
at the polls in the next election. 

Of course, the almost certain failure to offer even 
modest and promised amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Law must be put on the debit side. The Administration 
has probably permanently alienated labor. It could not 
resist the pressure from the business community at this 
point. The vision of the “middle of the road” policy on 
this issue went out when the plumber left the Cabinet. 

Administration farm policy is not easy to assess. Con- 
sidering the plight of the farmer, suffering from droughts 
and falling prices, opponents will put it on the debit side. 
Considering the mounting surpluses (particularly of such 
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BENSON 


perishables as butter) and considering that inflexible 
supports on farm prices make for a kind of permanent 
inflation or at least the impossibility of a shakedown of 
the price structure, the policy must be put on the credit 
side. That is where it belongs when it is considered that 
it will probably loose the farmer from the business- 
farmer partnership which is the foundation of Repub- 
licanism. But we must put it again on the debit side if we 
remember that the weaker partner is sacrificed to the 
stronger by making him bear alone the first burdens of 
an unregulated economy. 

The conservation policy clearly belongs on the debit 
side. Beginning with the alienation of off-shore oil, and 
continuing in the raids on natural resources and public 
power developments under Secretary McKay, this repre- 
sents Republicanism at its worst. 

If we total up the balance-sheet, we will find that the 
credits are almost solely the President’s, while the debits 
must be put to the account of traditional Republicanism. 
It is idle to speculate whether the record would have been 
better if the President had been able to exploit with 
greater astuteness his popularity in the country and had 
not thought it necessary to pretend that there is a cohesive 
Republican “team.” The total picture after a year of 
Republican rule is of a party which rather reluctantly 
allows itself to be led to face responsibilities in both for- 
eign and domestic fields which it had previously fled. We 
can draw pessimistic or optimistic conclusions from this, 
according to disposition and party commitments. 

Though not naturally inclined to optimism, I find a 
certain degree of hope in one aspect of past history. Our 
business community did exhibit a remarkable degree of 
political stupidity in the past two decades. But it com- 
bined with its ideological inflexibility a high degree of 
pragmatic flexibility in managing its own affairs. Left to 
itself, it would, for instance, never have accepted even 
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the principle of collective bargaining. But, confronted 
vith a powerful labor movement, it finally decided to 
come to terms with it, and now bargains responsibly and 
fairly with the unions. The difference between the atti- 
tudes toward labor of the first Henry Ford and the 
present head of the Ford empire is symbolic of a great 
deal of social history. It is precisely the history which 
distinguishes American from, say, French capitalism, and 
tells the secret of the difference between American social 
health and the French disease. One cannot, of course, con- 
fidently predict that responsibility will persuade the busi- 
ness community to learn the lessons in the field of politics 
which it mastered with such success in its own field. 

The hope cannot be that Republicanism will cease to 
be anything other than a political expression of the most 
privileged members of the community, or even that it will 
be smart enough to win the next election. (It may well 
lose the Congressional election and yet squeeze by in the 
Presidential vote.) That eventually will depend upon 
the staying power of Eisenhower’s popularity and upon 
his ability to match his popularity and amiability with 
political astuteness and courage. 

The question does not concern itself so much with 
immediate political success or failure as with the possi- 
bility of American conservatism becoming other than an 
irrelevancy in our present situation, and acquiring 
sufficient wisdom to guard both its own interests and 
those of our nation with more prudence than it has thus 
far exhibited. This achievement might be more import- 
ant for our future national health than the victory or 
defeat of the Republican or Democratic party. For it is 
dangerous when the dominant economic group in Amer- 
ica refuses to face the facts of life, either at home or 
abroad. It is almost as dangerous when this deficiency 
prevents it from gaining or preserving its political power 
as when it is in power. 











DO CIGARETTES CAUSE 


An authority on consumer problems tells why you should stop smoking 


_ to be completed within 
the next eighteen months is ex- 
pected to dissolve the last lingering 
doubt that cigarette smoking is a 
principal cause of lung cancer; most 
cancer specialists already think it is. 

If they are right, that’s just one 
more count against the monstrous in- 
dustry that for half a century has im- 
posed an ominous and rapidly mount- 
ing parasitic burden upon the public 
health, as well as upon the conscience 
of the health professions. It was not 
until this month that cigarette adver- 
tising was at last excluded from the 
pages of the official medical press. 

There are still a few statisticians 
and clinicians who think that those 
appalling curves—which show that 
the danger of developing lung can- 
cer increases with age and in approx- 
imately the same ratio as the amount 
of tobacco smoked—may turn out to 
be more or less coincidental. But a 
dozen recent studies here and abroad 
point that way inexorably. 

But there are no heart specialists 
who do not tell most of their patients 
to smoke less, or preferably not at 
all; no gastroenterologists who do 
not say that any and all cigarettes are 
contra-indicated in cases of gastric 
and duodenal ulcer; no nose and 
throat specialists who do not say 
that cigarettes aggravate hoarseness, 
chronic bronchitis and _tonsilitis; 
no statisticians who doubt the actuar- 





James Rorry, author of His Master’s 
Voice and Tomorrow’s Food, has been 
studying smoking for over a decade. 


By James Rorty 


ial evidence by which Raymond Pearl 
twenty-five years ago proved that 
smokers die sooner than non-smokers. 

Finally, there are no cigarette ad- 
dicts who don’t know that the habit 
is bad for them, and few who would 
not free themselves from it if they 
believed they could—as, of course, 
they can if they really want to, for 
the habit is an easy one to break. 

In 1933, when our population was 
125 million men, women and chil- 
dren, half of whom smoked, cigarette 
100 billion—or 
about a quarter of a pack per person 
per day. Twenty years later, in 1953, 
the population had increased to 160 
million, but cigarette consumption 
had more than quadrupled. Last year, 
some 420 billion cigarettes were be- 
ing smoked by about 80 million 
smokers, at the average rate of at 
least three-quarters of a pack a day, 
which is enough to constitute addic- 
tion. 

Advertising did it. For the spread 
and intensification of the cigarette 
habit, we are unquestionably indebted 
to the chain-smoking, short-lived ad- 
vertising geniuses of New York City’s 
Grand Central district. In pushing 
their own addiction, our dedicated 
engineers of consent have left no lie 
untold, no Freudian trick untried, 
and no sex or age group unsolicited. 
They won a glorious victory: Ciga- 
rette consumption quadrupled, and 
during the same period deaths from 
lung cancer increased over sixfold, 
from 3,499 in 1933 to more than 
22,000 in 1953. 


consumption was 


The alarm was sounded by Amer- 
ican and European investigators over 
twenty years ago, when those steep 
curves of cigarette consumption and 
lung-cancer mortality began their 
ominous parallel rise: cigarettes 
should have been either definitely in- 
criminated or exonerated long ago. 
The reason that this hasn’t happened 
is that, until very recently, the study 
of the effects of cigarette addiction 
on human health has been the step- 
child of cancer research, while the 
tobacco industry has been a super- 
sacred cow of press and radio, and 
of the Government regulatory agen- 
cies. 

On the technical ground that a 
cigarette is neither a food nor a 
drug—although cigarettes contain at 
least a score of chemical substances, 
some of which have been shown to 
cause cancer in mice—the Food and 
Drug Administration has evaded 
jurisdiction over cigarettes or any 
other form of tobacco. Hence, the 
cigarette manufacturers and their ad- 
vertising agents were able to oper- 
ate in a kind of regulatory no-man’s 
land, invaded only by the belated and 
futile raids of the Federal Trade 
Commission, which were rarely re- 
ported in the press and almost never 
talked about on the air. 

An even more rigorous blackout 
was imposed on lay publication of 
the findings of the laboratory and 
clinical investigators, who, during this 
whole period, have been converging 
on cigarette addiction as probably a 
principal cause not only of lung can- 
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LUNG CANCER? 


—and stop kidding yourself that you can’t 


cer but of cardio-vascular and other 
diseases that shorten the life span. 

The files of the cigarette com- 
panies were, of course, full of these 
reports. But, if the peddlers of ciga- 
rette addiction read them with other 
than equanimity, they gave no sign. 
Nor did the tobacco industry at any 
time contribute materially to inde- 
pendent cancer research. Instead, it 
lavished millions on bought and paid- 
for ad hoc “research” designed to 
further sales, bolster talking points, 
or checkmate competitors. 

Not until last year, when for the 
first time cigarette sales and the stock 
of the companies dropped simultane- 
ously; when courageous scientists 
prodded it vigorously from the plat- 
forms of scientific conventions; when 
the press blackout was broken by Roy 
Norr’s articles in the Christian Her- 
ald and the Reader’s Digest—only 
then did the industry become ser- 
iously alarmed. 

On January 4 of this year, metro- 
politan newspapers carried page ad- 
vertisements announcing that the to- 
bacco industry, including both grow- 
ers and manufacturers, would sup- 
port cancer research, but not that of 
the American Cancer Society or of 
the university groups that for years 
have been studying the problem. No, 
there was to be a new “Tobacco In- 
dustry Research Committee” which 
would employ as a research director 
“a scientist of unimpeachable integ- 
rity” who would be backed by “an 
advisory board of scientists disinter- 
ested in the cigarette industry.” 
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Obviously this is much too little 
and too late. 

No matter how the industry com- 
mittee is staffed, its findings will be 
hopelessly compromised in advance. 
For the truth about the relationship 
of cigarette addiction to lung cancer, 
the public will rightly look to the in- 
dependent investigators and univer- 
sity groups that, in matters of this 
sort, are almost the last refuge of 
scientific integrity in our society. 

Meanwhile, we may expect the cur- 
rent decline of cigarette consumption 
to continue and the economic chain 
reaction to affect Wall Street, the U.S. 
Treasury Department in Washington, 
and the tobacco growers of a half 
dozen states. It will extend even to 
the authors of books that tell you 
how to stop smoking—among whom, 
sadly, this writer is not numbered. I 
thought an article ought to be 
enough, so I duly published one in 
the April 26, 1947 issue of this 
magazine. Although nobody has ever 
been saved or ruined by either a book 
or an article—I believe the late 
Jimmy Walker once said something 
of the sort—anybody who wants to 
look up that greatly overwritten 
1,200-word article is welcome to do 
so. Meanwhile, if you really want to 
stop smoking, a paragraph is enough, 
and here it is. 

First, stop kidding yourself that 
you don’t need to or that you can’t 
anyway. Then, just stop, as President 
Eisenhower did at his doctor’s order 
two years ago when his blood pres- 
sure went up suddenly; as I did back 





ARE THE CANCER STORIES TRUE? 


in 1938, as a fortunate bonus for 
writing American Medicine Mobil- 
izes, with its tribute to ad-man Fish- 
bein’s prodigious generosity in giving 
Philip Morris cigarettes, in effect, 
the exclusive endorsement of the 
American Medical Association, thus 
enabling it to advertise: “Smoke as 
much as you want, as freely as you 
want.” (I spent an afternoon in the 
N.Y. Academy of Medicine reading 
what would happen to me if I did 
that, and have never smoked a ciga- 
rette since.) 

So you stop, throw away all your 
cigarettes, cigarette holders and other 
apparatus. You chew gum—a dis- 
gusting habit—until your jaws are 
too sore to continue, by which time 
your physical metabolism is back to 
normal and you have only a residual 
nervous habit to deal with. You 
handle that by splitting your person- 
ality and contemplating with con- 
tempt the schlemiel who used to 
reach for a cigarette instead of for 
an idea or a phrase, who used ciga- 
rette smoking to conceal his weakness 
and laziness from himself. Another 
three weeks of that sort of salutary 
masochism and you are free. If, after 
that, you return to your habit, I wash 
my hands of you, for obviously the 
pearly gates are yawning for you, 
and you prefer to go by the cancer 
route. 
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HATS THE WAY the newspaper 

headline announced it. Some fel- 
low who had the title “perfesser” 
pasted on him by his Bowery-bum 
companions had died in a doorway 
on the night of the big snowstorm. 
Thirty people had met to say farewell 
to him in some funeral parlor. Most 
of the mourners refused to give their 
names. Some were obviously alco- 
holies. It was a pretty squalid affair. 
The man whose life was thus being 
brought to an end was given the 
name of Walter Edwin Peck. Obvi- 
ously, he was a fellow no one need 
waste much time over. 

That is, nobody but me. As long 
as I live, I shall go on puzzling over 
this tragedy and shall continue to 
wonder whether there was not some- 
thing I could have done to make it 
all come out differently. For this 
man, who died in a Bowery doorway 
on that wild night of wind and snow, 
was one of the most gracious and 
talented men I have ever known. 

It was when the end was already 
foreshadowed that I first met Wal- 
ter. That was about twenty years ago. 
He came to me as a stranger, and 
I arranged lectures at the Rand 
School. His lectures on literature 
were not lectures. They were revela- 
tions. We would announce that he 
was to speak on Shakespeare or Mil- 
ton or Shelley or Keats, and the 
young men and women would come 
in crowds. Some would come from 
Columbia or New York University. 
But most of the listeners were young 
trade-unionists. Most of them could 
never have been lured into a room 
where anyone else was talking about 
poetry. But when this man was an- 
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The Funeral of a 
Skid Row Professor 


nounced, they came crowding in. 

What he did was a miracle. Often 
he would do nothing but read, and, 
as he read, the whole poem or play 
came clear. If he read Shelley’s Ode 
to the West Wind or Keats’s Ode to 
a Nightingale, it was as if the poet 
were composing it before our eyes. 
If he paused now and then to speak 
a few words of interpretation, they 
were living words. It was as if the 
poet were writing a postscript to his 
masterpiece. The vibrant voice, the 
glowing eyes, the whole look and 
stance of the man made the per- 
formance no mere reading, but ra- 
ther an incarnation. 

Walter was tall, straight, graceful, 
distinguished-looking. At about this 
time, he married a beautiful girl. 
They lived for a time in Brooklyn. 
A number of the courses which | 
arranged for him were given in 
Newark, N. J. At this time, I knew 
little about his alcoholism, but I 
had been warned. So I used to go 
over to Brooklyn to get him. Or I 
would meet him at some convenient 
place to make sure that he would 
reach the lecture hall and be in con- 
dition to lecture. 

This brought me in contact with 
his wife. My recollections of her are 
shot through with pathos. She would 
listen proudly as Walter and I talked 
of literature or politics or while Wal- 
ter was on the platform. It was my 
habit to give Walter his money 
after each lecture. The moment the 
cash was in his pocket, the charm- 
ing wife’s attitude would change. She 
would be troubled lest he dash for 
some saloon and spend the pre- 
cious bills which were so much 





needed at home. There was a tragic 
breach between the man who could 
thrill his listeners from the platform 
and the man who could not be trusted 
with a few dollars. 

Time passed and I lost track of 
my friend. Then, a few years ago, 
we had an invasion in Greenwich 
Village, where I live. I was told that 
the Bowery bums were coming up 
to beg on Sixth Avenue and Eighth 
Street. At any rate, it was during this 
period that Walter reappeared on my 
horizon. He came as a beggar—still 
tall and straight and with the possi- 
bilities of good looks, but pale and 
haggard, disfigured, almost toothless. 
And when he saw me he grinned a 
tragic grin. I could hardly bear the 
strain of talking to him, and I never 
had the nerve to ask what had be- 
come of his wife. To make things 
worse, he gave me the conventional 
mendicant’s tale. He had the promise 
of a job, needed money for a jour- 
ney, etc. I gave him a dollar and went 
sadly on my way. Since then, this 
performance has been repeated many 
times. 

After seeing that tragic headline. 
I read over again Walter’s great two- 
volume work on Shelley, published 
by Houghton Mifflin in 1927. It is 
an extraordinary work. No scholar 
ever did more painstaking research. 
No historian could have done more 
to place Shelley’s poems in their 
social setting. But the important 
point is that each poem is interpreted 
as a cry from the poet’s heart. Shel- 
ley’s life is rendered as a whole, with 
the poems expounded as its natural 
product. 

But, in order to write thus about 
a supreme poet, Walter Peck had to 
be a poet himself—or half a poet— 
or not quite a poet. And it was there 
that lay the tragedy. His instruments 
of expression were never adequate to 
his visions. And in this disparity lay 
the agony which drove my friend to 
drink and death. Because of this, he 
froze in a doorway and was dubbed 
“Skid Row professor” in his final 
headline. 
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Democrats may make Ike's new atomic policy 


a major campaign issue in November 


THE CASE AGAINST 


THE BIGGER BANG 


By W.V. Eckardt 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
N January 12, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles re- 
vealed the so-called “new look” in 
our foreign policy, tailored to fit the 
drastic reduction in our defense bud- 
get. Ground forces are to be cut by 
some 30 per cent, and 50 naval ves- 
sels are to be put in mothballs. The 
Air Force and our arsenal of atomic 
weapons are to be expanded. This, 
say the new business executives in 
the Pentagon, will give the nation “a 
bigger bang for the buck.” It can be 
done, explained Dulles, “by placing 
more reliance on deterrent power 
and less dependence on local defen- 
sive power.” To prevent and resist 
Communist aggression, said Dulles, 
we will henceforth depend “primarily 
upon a greater capacity to retaliate, 
instantly, by means and at places of 
our choosing.” 

Lesser events than a decisive shift 
in our global strategy generally pro- 
voke immediate comment on Capitol 
Hill. This time, Dulles’s words seemed 
to vibrate around the globe without 
the embellishment of Congressional 
echoes. The initial silence was a little 
frightening. Even James Reston’s 
provocative article in the New York 
Times the following Sunday seemed 
to pass unnoticed. 
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Reston pointed out that, not so 
long ago, the Republicans and quite 
a few Democrats noisily challenged 
the authority of the President to 
order troops to Korea or Europe. 
Now there was no reaction to the 
new strategy, which he called “po- 
tentially graver than anything ever 
proposed by any United States Gov- 
ernment.” Who would order the “mas- 
sive retaliatory power” of the U.S. 
Strategic Command to hit the Krem- 
lin? he asked. “Would the President 
do it on his own? And if he decided 
against taking personal responsibility 
for the counter-blow, how would he 
seek the consent of the Congress with- 
out alerting the Kremlin and risking 
a sudden atomic blow upon the 
United States?” 

On this score alone, one might 
have expected to hear at least from 
the Republican guardians of Con- 
gressional prerogatives, who are now 
attempting to curb the President’s 
treaty-making power through the 
Bricker Amendment. But not a peep. 

At first, the Democrats also joined 
in what looked like a_ bipartisan 
silence. A few murmurs from Con- 
gressman Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 
and from Senators Paul H. Douglas 
and Hubert H. Humphrey only un- 
derlined the silence. “You can’t solve 


the problems ot the cold war with 
threats,” said Humphrey. 
Douglas deplored the military cuts 
and publicly repented ever having 
voted for a reduced Air Force. 

But other Democrats, in both the 
House and the Senate, brushed ques- 
tions aside, hadn’t had time to con- 
sider the Dulles speech, or replied 
blankly: “There is no change in 
foreign policy; they are still follow- 
ing the Truman-Acheson line.” One 
important assistant to a key Demo- 
crat on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee indicated that there 
seemed no cause for concern: His 
Senator had not received any mail on 
the question. 

Then—in slow motion—came the 
“double-take.” Ten days after the 
Dulles speech, the opposition in Con- 
gress suddenly stopped in its tracks, 
startled by what was said. 

On Friday, January 22, the junior 
Senator from Tennessee, the young 
and affable Albert Gore, rose on the 
floor of the Senate to announce: “I 
am deeply disturbed by what has 
been said and done, and I am gravely 
apprehensive of the consequences of 
the [new] policy.” Gore made it 
plain that he wished to uphold the 
spirit of bipartisanship in interna- 
tional affairs. But he did point out 
that the new policy decisions were 
taken “with dangerous disregard for 
the value of consultation with Con- 
gressional leaders of both political 
parties.” 

Gore declared that, in the first 
place, there was nothing “new” about 
the Administration strategy. “The 
Administration,” he said, “now rec- 
ommends virtually the same Air 
Force program which it vigorously 
opposed just one year ago.” A mis- 
take which, according to former 
Secretary for Air, now Senator, 
Stuart Symington, has cost the United 
States two years’ rearmament time 
and more than a billion dollars. 
Atomic retaliation against an enemy 
who might provoke war against us, 
Gore went on, had been our policy 
for several years. 

At this point, another freshman 


atomic 
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BIGGER BANG  coxs:xveo 
Democrat, Senator Henry M. Jack- 
son, interjected. In 1949, Jackson 
recalled, the present Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford, told Congress: “I do not 
believe the threat of the atomic blitz 
will be an effective deterrent to war 
or that it will win that war. . . in 
such a way that it can be followed 
by a stable, livable peace.” If this 
was true in 1949, Jackson asked, what 
about massive atomic retaliation at a 
time when we no longer have a mo- 
nopoly of nuclear weapons? 

“Is it not true,” Senator Douglas 
chimed in, “that the areas in Asia 
which are likely to be attacked first 
are, in the main, jungle areas, where 
atomic bombs or hydrogen bombs 
would be, on the whole, inapplicable? 

that attacking forces would 
spread themselves out in a very thin 
diffusion, so that trying to check 
them with atomic weapons or the 
hydrogen bomb would be more or 
less like using a 155-mm. shell to 
destroy a swarm of mosquitoes? . . . 
Is it not true that the great advant- 
age of ground forces is that they can 
check local acts of aggression with- 
out expanding such acts of aggression 
into a world war? . . . What would 
be the effect [in Asia] . . . if white 
people were to drop bombs and kill 
millions of yellow people?” 

After further comments by Jack- 
son, Symington and Mike Monroney, 
Gore carried on with the thought 
that “the balance of terror” created 
by the Soviet A- and H-bomb explo- 
sions may well be sufficient to prevent 
war. “If that be true, where is the 
policy?” he said. “If the negotia- 
tions looking forward toward eventual 
outlawing of atomic weapons, which 
I understand are now in the prelim- 
inary stages, are successful, where are 
we left with chief reliance upon a cer- 
tain weapon, with our ground forces 
drastically reduced and withdrawn?” 

While we are withdrawing two 
divisions from Korea, for example, 
authorities like General James Van 
Fleet say that the Communists are 
building up their military power 
there. Then, too, Communism might 
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advance, as it has in the past, not by 
overt aggression but by conquest by 
default, by pressure, by persuasion, 
by subversion, by phony “neutral- 
ism.” 

Gore vividly illustrated his point: 
“Let us suppose, for instance, that 
the Communist party in Iran, through 
its native Iranian leaders, suddenly 
attempted to seize control of the 
Iranian Government with an armed 
movement. .. . Do we start dropping 
atomic bombs on Moscow? 
Would the Administration order 
atomic bombs dropped on Moscow 
in a case of a border clash between 
Bulgarian and Greek troops? . . . If 
so, World War III, the very thing 
which we have hoped to avoid, would 
be upon us. If we fail to retaliate, 
would not this big new strategy be 
revealed as a big bluff?” 

As weapons become more complex 
and devastating, Gore went on, more 
—not fewer—men are required to 
successfully resist aggression. “Of 
course, much is said about the 
strategic mobile reserve. Strategic 
where? Mobile from where? And 
with what?” he asked. 

“What concerns me at the mo- 
ment,” Jackson tossed in, “is the fact 
that we have in effect told the Rus- 
sians what kind of aggression to start 
in the world. . . .” And, Senator 
Jackson went on, “if the United States 
is going to retaliate, as has been an- 
nounced, we must have bases over- 
seas from which our atomic bombers 
can take off. . . . I am wondering if 
we have consulted our allies to de- 
termine if, having announced this 
policy, we can carry it out. I am 
wondering if it is wise to make a 
unilateral declaration of policy which 
can lead to World War III and then 
find ourselves in a situation where 
we do not have the allies to make it 
possible to win the conflict.” 

The military term for this situation 
is “calculated risk,” said Gore; “I 
say that the proposed military policy 
of the United States would be more 
risk than calculation.” 

At about this point, Senator Spark- 
man asked if the “new look” would 





give us the military security to which 
we are entitled. “Is a reduction be- 
ing made because of the basic con- 
sideration of our national security or 
in the consideration of the require- 
ments of budgetary balancing?” 

At last, the Republican Majority 
Leader, Senator William F. Knowl- 
and, rose. He said that the previous 
policy of containment had provided 
Communism with a number of “priv- 
ileged sanctuaries” beyond Yalu 
Rivers all around the world, which 
the free world had, in effect, prom- 
ised not to cross. He said that, in the 
event of Communist aggression of 
any kind, we must have complete 
freedom of action. As to the nature 
of that action, “Why telegraph our 
punches?” 

The nub of Knowland’s defense 
was not military or strategic, but 
potently political. Said Knowland: 
“I doubt that any member of this 
body has had the experience of 
President Eisenhower.” Gore had an- 
ticipated this argument early in his 
speech, when he recalled how difficult 
it was to oppose previous military 
cuts during the Louis Johnson era 
because they were backed not only 
by the President but also by Eisen- 
hower, “one of the greatest soldiers 
of all time.” 

This is the problem being pon- 
dered by those Democrats who were 
pleased with the Senate debate and 
would like to extend it to the fall 
campaign. None of them have any 
doubts as to the validity of the case 
against the “bigger bang” concept. 
But the question, in an election year, 
is not so much the validity of the case 
as whether it is politically wise to 
argue with President Eisenhower on 
military matters. Those Democrats 
who believe that this vital question 
should be a major campaign issue 
point out that they already have im- 
pressive statements by Generals Omar 
Bradley and Matthew Ridgway in 
their files. They are hopefully perk- 
ing their ears in the direction of the 
Pentagon, where a host of other 
Army brass is getting increasingly 
restless and vociferous. 
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The Middle East in 1954 


Current prospects for an effective Middle East defense organization 


are very dim, in view of the Arab League's intransigent neutralism 


JERUSALEM 
\\ E HAVE TO FIND ways and 

W len of enlisting Soviet 
help for our struggle and we have to 
give the Russians some quid pro 
quo,’ General Aziz el Mazri, Egypt’s 
present Ambassador to Moscow, de- 
dared early in January. This same 
Aziz el Mazri, it is worth noting, was 
the Axis’s top Middle East agent dur- 
ing World War II. A former Egyp- 
tian Army chief of staff, he sold 
Allied military plans to Hitler and 
Mussolini and was finally arrested in 
1941, when a plane carrying him to 
the Nazis was forced down in the 
Western desert. A day after he 
made his declaration, Turkey’s Am- 
bassador to Egypt was expelled from 
Cairo. On that day, too, 
Naguib announced that he had called 
ameeting of Egyptian diplomatic en- 
voys to define a new, neutralist for- 
tign policy. 

Why did Egypt suddenly decide to 
adopt neutralism? First of all, Cairo 
is offended by America’s efforts to 
form a Karachi-Teheran-Baghdad- 


Ankara defense line which excludes 


General 


Egypt from projected arms _ ship- 
ments. This resentment is unreason- 
ible, since Egypt last year blocked 
the formation of a proposed Middle 
East Defense Organization, but the 
present plan would reduce its bar- 
gaining power. 

Second of all, Egyptian policy is 
based on exploiting big-power rival- 
ties, particularly the current East- 
West struggle. Naguib and his aides 
tel they can get more American eco- 
tomic and military aid by threaten- 
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By Mark Alexander 


ing to establish ties with the East 
than by joining a Western defense 
pact. This reasoning was behind 
Egypt’s recognition of Red China and 
rapprochement with East Germany 
and other satellites. As it happens, the 
sad truth is that Egypt is following a 
realistic policy. Most U.S. Middle 
East experts will go to almost any 
lengths to pacify Arab League gov- 
ernments; they tend to exaggerate 
the political stability and military 
potential of these countries. Naguib 
clearly understands their mentality 
and is pursuing a course that has 
brought him handsome profits. 

The roots of Egyptian and Arab 
League neutralism go even deeper. 
This can be illustrated by comparing 
Arab policy with the Argentine sit- 
uation: Americans have been sur- 


prised, grieved and angered by Per- 





NAGUIB TOLD ANEURIN 





6n’s refusal to support the West. Yet, 
Argentina—compared to the Arab 
League states—is an economically de- 
veloped, politically conscious country. 
By comparison with Arab League 
rulers, its ruler could be considered 
democratic, liberal or progressive. 
What is more, Argentina is not mo- 
tivated by a belief in the inherent 
superiority of the Moslem faithful 
over the infidels, violent nationalism 
or an irresistible urge for aggres- 
sion and territorial aggrandizement. 
Nevertheless, relations between Wash- 
ington and Buenos Aires are not cor- 
dial. Why, then, should relations not 
be much worse between the Arab 
League and the West? 

One almost feels that there has 
been a “conspiracy” in the West to 
analyze present Arab regimes with- 
out paying any attention to hard 
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political realities. This campaign, ex- 
tending from such conservative mag- 
azines as Time to the fellow-traveling 
British New Statesman, has confused 
the real situation. It is undoubtedly 
responsible for much of the present 
disappointment. The true facts clearly 
indicate that there was no reason to 
assume for a moment that the Arab 
League would enter into an alliance 
with the West—regardless of the 
price offered. 

This does not mean that the Arabs 
will move closer to Russia. It simply 
means that the Arab League’s mili- 
tary and feudal leaders feel they have 
nothing in common with either the 
capitalists of the West or the Com- 
munists of the East. They also be- 
lieve, as Naguib told Aneurin Bevan 
last December, that any future Soviet 
aggression will take place in Central 
Europe. When this happens, they rea- 
son, Moscow will not want a second 
front in the Middle East, and Arab 
League neutrality will stand an ex- 
cellent chance of being respected. 

The Arab world’s new neutralist 
policy, however, is not the only thing 
the West must consider in shaping its 
1954 plans for the Middle East. As 
this is being written, for example, 
the Suez dispute is still up in the 
air. A majority of the Egyptian 
junta’s members, it seems, do not 
want to draw up a new agreement 
with Britain until 1956, when (ac- 
cording to the old treaty) the Brit- 
ish have to evacuate the area. But 
even if agreement is reached before 
then, it will not be worth the paper 
it is written on. There is no reason 
to assume that Naguib would be will- 
ing to honor any promises regarding 
“reactivation” of the Suez base in 
case of war. 

Israeli-Egyptian tension is also in- 
creasing. There is even a possibility 
that it may be climaxed this year by 
a war. In September 1951, the 
Security Council ordered Egypt “to 
terminate the restrictions on the pas- 
sage of international commercial 
shipping and goods through the 
Suez Canal wherever bound.” Egypt 
argues that she is still technically at 
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war with Israel and the 1888 treaty 
regulating the Canal Zone’s status 
allows protective measures. This argu- 
ment was rejected by the Security 
Council on the grounds that the ar- 
mistice agreement contemplated a re- 
turn of permanent peace in Palestine. 
Important maritime nations have also 
protested in vain against Egypt’s Suez 
blockade. 

Undaunted, Cairo continues to 
seize not only arms and war mate- 
rial but also chemicals, fuel, tractors 
and motor vehicles. In December, 
this “limited list” of merchandise 
liable to seizure was extended so that 
now nothing at all can be shipped 
to Israel through the Suez. Israel has 
protested to the Security Council and 
pointed out to Western powers that 
this precedent may result in similar 
action against other nations. It is safe 
to predict, however, that Israel’s pro- 
tests will have few results. At most, 
the Security Council may adopt a 
mild resolution censuring Egypt, but 
even this is unlikely, because the West 
obviously does not want to antagon- 
ize the Arab League. 

The Israeli citizen’s call for “direct 
action,” therefore, will become more 
vociferous. And while it is true that 
Moshe Sharett, Israel’s new Prime 
Minister, is more cautious than his 
predecessor, one wonders how long 
he will be able to withstand the urge 
to end Egypt’s embargo by extra- 
diplomatic means. 

What course this “direct action” 
might take, or what consequences it 
might have, is an open question. It 
may result in Israeli defeat, or, on the 
other hand, it may destroy the present 
Arab regimes and bring chaos to the 
Arab world. Of course, these events 
are not inevitable—nothing in poli- 
tics is—but there is a strong possi- 
bility that they will occur. It must be 
pointed out, too, that Israeli reaction 
to the Suez blockade is not the only 
thing that might touch off a con- 
flict. The Arab League, encouraged 
by Western military help, may decide 
that this is an opportune time to start 
a “second round” with Israel. 

In formulating its Middle East 





policy, the West must choose not be 
tween good and bad politics but be. 
tween greater and lesser evils. Un- 
fortunately, for some time now Amer. 
ica has preferred the greater evil, 
and it looks as if this trend will con. 
tinue. Washington’s Asian and 
Middle Eastern experts still do not 
realize that it is dangerous to ship 
arms into an area lacking political 
integration, or at least peaceful rela- 
tions between neighboring countries, 

This is evident from America’s 
present negotiations with Pakistan. 
Shipments of American arms to 
Pakistan, without similar aid to In- 
dia, will only strengthen current re. 
sentment toward the U.S. in India 
and Afghanistan. Nobody questions 
America’s or Pakistan’s right to con- 
clude a treaty, but the considerations 
which should be decisive are prac- 
ticability and purpose—not insistence 
on an abstract right. 

The situation in the Middle East 
is highly explosive: India and Pakis- 
tan are on unfriendly terms; the 
Arab League still insists it is at war 
with Israel; and recent Egyptian and 
Syrian provocations against Turkey 
indicate that the Arabs feel they have 
other enemies. By arming any one of 
these countries without first bringing 
about some kind of political agree- 
ment in the Middle East, the U.S. 
would only be stirring up an already 
simmering pot. 

Obviously, then, the West must de 
vote its energies in 1954 to restoring 
normal conditions and peace in the 
Middle East. This may prove a diff- 
cult task, but it is an indispensable 
condition for any defense plan. In 
deed, even if normal conditions are 
restored, unless unexpected and far- 
reaching political, social and eco 
nomic changes take place in the Arab 
League countries, the best that can be 
expected from them is benevolent 
neutrality. In any event, the worst 
that can be expected from them is un 
friendly neutrality. The difference 
between the two is not great enough 
to warrant a Western policy that is 


more likely to weaken the Middle} 


East than to strengthen it. 
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RoME 
i DEEPENING RIFT in Greece be- 
tween organized labor and the 
“strong government” of Field Mar- 
shal Alexander Papagos may pres- 
ently plunge that long-suffering coun- 
try into industrial conflict. The sharp- 
est protests against Government pol- 
icies toward workers and wage- 
earners comes not from the Com- 
munists but from the General Confed- 
eration of Labor, the Greek affiliate 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

The leaders of this group have 
been in the forefront of the fight 
against Communism for the past dec- 
ade. Their backing helped bring the 
present government to power. Some 
weeks ago, the Confederation sent a 
letter to the ICFTU listing a series 
of grievances. It charged the Govern- 
ment with seeking to scuttle social 
security, collective bargaining and 
the closed shop, and with favoring the 
employers in all wage disputes. As a 
glaring instance of discrimination 
against labor, the Confederation 
pointed out that the Government had 
lifted price controls and other restric- 
tions on business and industry (in the 
name of “free enterprise”) but had 
maintained wage freezes. 

Another complaint against the Gov- 
ernment concerned the activities of a 
so-called “New Labor and Employes 
Front,” launched by the present 
Labor Minister, Eleftherios Gonis. 
The letter described this as a fascist- 
type labor front, the purpose of 
which was to encroach upon the in- 
dependent labor movement. Gonis is 
a former Communist whom his crit- 
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GREEK LABOR'S 
DISCONTENT 


By Edmund Stevens 


ics say shifted from the political Left 
to the Right, while retaining a totali- 
tarian outlook. 

The Confederation leaders state 
that, unless the Government alters its 
attitude and shows itself willing to 
make some concessions to labor, they 
will have to resort to strike action. 
There are indications that the Gov- 
ernment, far from intending to yield 
any point, is prepared to crack down 
on such moves with drastic police 
measures, 

Labor’s present discontent is 
rooted in currency devaluation. Last 
April, the Greek drachma was sud- 
denly cut from 15,000 to the dollar 
to 30,000. Currency stabilization was 
one of the original campaign slogans 
of the present Government. In a 
broadcast on December 7, 1952, 
when the Government had been in 
power less than a month, Spyro 
Markezinis, Minister of Economic Co- 
ordination, had declared: 

“Every Greek, whether a wage- 
earner or a businessman, realizes 
the importance of the assurance 
that the fruits of his labor do not 
run the risk of being swept away. 
Such is the outstanding import- 
ance of the maintenance of mone- 
tary stability.” 

Most people had taken this as a 
promise that the drachma would not 
be devalued. Afterward, Markezinis, 
who masterminds the Government’s 
economic program, justified “reval- 
uation,” as he called it, as the only 
way to stabilize the drachma. He 
pointed out that, although the offi- 
cial rate was 15,000 drachmae to the 
dollar, import rates often ranged up 
to 40,000. The Government reim- 


Living costs 
rise while wages 
are still frozen 


by Government 





bursed the importers for the differ- 
ence at the public expense. The black 
market thrived and Greek exports 
were priced right out of the world 
market. 

Since last April, Greek exports 
have increased, the tourist trade has 
flourished, and the Treasury has ac- 
cumulated some foreign exchange. At 
the same time, prices have risen by 
about 25 per cent. The farmers have 
benefited from the increased price of 
foodstuffs, which coincided with a 
record harvest, and the Government 
now has strong support in rural 
areas, 

The property classes derived the 
greatest benefit. Those who had 
stocked away reserves of gold has- 
tened to convert their hoardings at 
the new rate and to buy up real 
estate and invest in housing construc- 
tion before the price level had begun 
to catch up with the new inflation. 

As against these benefits for others, 
workers, wage-earners and salaried 
employes of all categories have 
taken a heavy cut in their real in- 
come. While the prices of practically 
everything have climbed, their pay 
envelopes are the same as before. 
This is the root of the present dis- 
content. Government spokesmen con- 
tend there is little they can do to 
ease the situation. Wage and salary 
fights at the present time would throw 
out of gear the entire plan and sched- 
ule of economic recovery. Workers 
and employes are currently being 
told that, if only they will grin and 
bear privation for the next two years, 
their lot will then begin to improve— 
but it looks like a long, long wait. 











While Rome, Belgrade and Athens debate ‘liberation’ terms, the only satellite 


cut off from the Red Army is laid waste by terror and starvation 


AN ALBANIA SURVIVE? 


LBANIA TODAY resembles a 
A tempting morsel at the feet of 
several hungry dogs, neither of which 
dares to seize it for fear the others 
will be at his throat. Yugoslavia and 
Italy, angling for Trieste at one end 
of the Adriatic, are canceling each 
other out in their intrigues for Al- 
bania at the other end. The sole 
beneficiary of this situation is Russia, 
which is not half as worried as she 
once was about being evicted from 
her little satellite, 

Control of Albania, for geographic 
reasons, would turn the precarious 
balance in the Adriatic overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of either Yugoslavia 
or Italy. It is a deciding factor in 
whether the Adriatic is to be mare 
nostro or more nashe. Both rival 
powers, therefore, have issued state- 
ments guaranteeing Albania’s inde- 
pendence, but each hopes to bring 
that unhappy little country into its 
own sphere of influence. 

Italy still has friends in Albania; 
the Italians were far from unanim- 
ously unpopular even during Musso- 
lini’s occupation. Yugoslavia, how- 
ever, enjoys a geographic advantage 
and a resident Albanian population 
in her border districts of Kosova and 
Metohija almost equal numerically 
to that of Albania proper. She would 
very much like to obtain a joint dec- 
laration with Greece and Turkey 





Pyrruus J. Rucues, born and raised 
in Albania, is now a U.S. citizen. 
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By Pyrrhus J. Ruches 


guaranteeing Albania’s territorial in- 
tegrity and then proceed to replace 
Enver Hoxha, the country’s Commu- 
nist dictator, with a regime made in 
Belgrade. This guarantee is not forth- 
coming because Greece continues to 
press her claim to part of southern 
Albania. The Papagos Government, 
like its predecessors, has stated that 
it will seek a peaceful settlement of 
its claims, but that a Greek guar- 
antee of Albanian territorial integrity 
today would amount to formal recog- 
nition of Albania’s present southern 
border. 

Meanwhile, Hoxha and his hatchet- 
man Mehmet Shehu may be sitting 
atop a powderkeg, but their methods 
seem to be temporarily effective in 
keeping Albania’s unruly mountain- 
eer population in submission. The 
thousands of refugees who were flee- 
ing to Greece four years ago, and the 
hundreds who were escaping only 
two years ago, are down to a mere 
trickle today. The borders are more 
tightly sealed than ever, and there 
has been a scarcity of eye-witness ac- 
counts of life inside Malenkov’s 
Adriatic outpost. This partially ex- 
plains the great interest recently 
shown by the Greek press in the fac- 
tual testimony of two young escapees. 

The two refugees are 26-year-old 
Thanasi Lazar Nikola, a mechanic 
aboard a small Government-owned 
ship, and his brother Hristaqi, a 24- 
year-old barber from Tirana. On No- 
vember 23, after first drugging the 


captain and two armed guards, they 
hijacked the five-ton vessel, steered 
it into Corfu Bay and dropped an- 
chor in the small harbor of Soudari. 

Greek newsmen interviewed the 
two in the offices of Major Spathis, 
chief of the local Greek constabulary. 
Their testimony sheds considerable 
light on internal conditions in Al- 
bania. 

First of all, according to the two 
refugees, it is unlikely that the Soviet- 
controlled regime will be overthrown 
soon by revolt. A stifling atmosphere 
of suspicion pervades the entire coun- 
try; even members of the same family 
distrust one another. Under these 
circumstances, it is difficult for any 
widespread anti-Communist under- 
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HOXHA: TEMPORARILY EFFECTIVE 


ground to exist. Moreover, the Rus- 
sians and their native stooges have 
tightened their hold over Albania 
considerably since Stalin’s death. The 
Sigurimi, Albania’s MVD, has been 
increased substantially. There are 
about 150 high-ranking Russian of- 
ficers and approximately 400 Russian 
civilians in Albania. Early in Sep- 
tember. 100 new Soviet officers ar- 
rived to take up stations at Tirana, 
Valona and Durazzo. The Sigurimi 
itself also is shot through with of- 
ficers from the other satellite coun- 
tries. In the Albanian Foreign Min- 
istry, moreover, all department heads 
and top-ranking officials are Russians. 
In all other ministries, there are Sov- 
iet “advisers” who discreetly control 
what goes on. 

News of the outside world reaches 
the fortunate few who still possess 
private radio sets through the Voice 
of America and Radio Free Europe, 
although the Government has unsuc- 
cessfully tried to jam the broad- 
casts. Were it not for the terror and 
suspicion, even many Communists 
would have deserted the regime. But, 
as it is, the only opposition takes the 
form of small, scattered guerrilla 
bands in the more remote mountain- 
ous areas. Effective resistance would 
be possible only in the event of out- 
side attack. 

The Greek press was particularly 
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interested in what the Nikola brothers 
reported regarding remnants of the 
“Greek Democratic Army” and the 
captives whom it took to Albania 
when the Greek civil war ended. 
After first being sent to Elbasan, the 
former “Elasites” were evacuated by 
Rumanian ships from the port of 
Durazzo. A few who remained were 
settled by Hoxha as farmers at 
Dyshnja, a village in central Albania. 
Prisoners captured by the Greek Reds 
were sent to Albanian forced-labor 
camps and kept separate from the 
numerous Albanian political offend- 
ers. In early August, there were 450 
Greeks in Albanian camps at the 
villages of Kafara and Variboba; 
they were working on an irrigation 
project. By October, their number 
had dwindled to 300 as a result of 
death from starvation. Previous in- 
formation indicates that there are— 
or were—other Greek captives at 
Lushnja, where they are rapidly 
dying from a dysentery epidemic. 

In 1948, there were two or three 
thousand kidnaped Greek children at 
Valona under the tutelage of Com- 
munist teachers. All of them have 
since been taken to more distant 
satellites and some, it is said, to the 
Soviet Union itself. In spite of nearly 
complete isolation, Albania is visited 
by thirteen or fourteen Soviet or 
satellite freighters every month. 

Food is scarce in Albania. To ob- 
tain his ration of corn bread, the 
only kind available, the ordinary Al- 
banian has to wait his turn outside 
a Government store for four or five 
hours. The Government itself does a 
thriving business in what it calls the 
“free market,” which is nothing more 
black-market 
agency. It runs special stores where 
unrationed bread is sold for 40 lek 
a kilo, while at the regular stores the 
same item is rationed out at 514 lek 
a kilo. Once in a while, and then only 
in the special stores in Tirana, wheat 
bread is sold at 70 lek a kilo. These 
prices can be understood by compar- 
ing them with the wages of an aver- 
age Government employe, who makes 


from 4,000 to 5,000 lek a month. 


than a Government 


Meat and poultry have all but dis- 
appeared from the market. The aver- 
age worker’s rations—and there are 
four distinct types of ration cards— 
are 350 grams of cottonseed oil, 700 
grams of corn bread, 400 grams of 
beans, 400 grams of rice and 800 
grams of macaroni per month. 
Hoxha’s starving subjects say that 
half of Albania’s population is tuber- 
cular and the other half is crazy! 

Recently, the Albanian Government 
loudly trumpeted a series of measures 
designed to relieve the pressure on 
the peasants, but none of these have 
been translated into action. The en- 
tire agricultural production is fixed 
by the Government in such a way 
that, strange as it sounds, the peasant 
turns in 140 per cent of what he pro- 
duces. This is how the system works: 
The Government regulates what the 
peasant is to produce, and, before 
the new harvest, it collects 40 per 
cent of what he has to turn in. After 
the harvest, the Government collects 
a full 100 per cent. To make up this 
difference, the peasant slaughters live- 
stock and sells it on the “free mar- 
ket.” Then he buys grain from Gov- 
ernment warehouses and hands it 
back to the Government collectors. 

This kind of borrowing from Peter 
to pay Paul is driving Albania’s 
population, which is largely agrarian, 
to the point of despair. It is directly 
responsible for the increasing scarcity 
of livestock and the glaring difference 
between the rising figures for crop 
harvests in the statistics and the 
actual dearth of food. 

While it is impossible to give any 
estimate of Albania’s death-rate— 
such information is a state secret in 
a satellite country—every refugee 
tells of epidemics, famine and poor 
medical supplies and services. A 
catastrophic rise in _ tuberculosis, 
dysentery, venereal and other dis- 
eases is reported. At the same time, 
forced-labor camps are full, and 
deaths in state prisons for want of the 
bare essentials are common. If this 
situation persists, Albania’s one-mil- 
lion population will face slow ex- 
tinction. 








Behind the tron Curtain: 
A Conflict Within People 


No man is a total Communist, resister, idealist 


or opportunist, and every man is subject to change 


UCH EFFORT is now being devoted to analyzing 
Mv people behind the Iron Curtain do. Compara- 
tively little attention is paid to what they are, feel, think, 
want. The tendency is to visualize people behind the 
Curtain in simple terms: The fanatic Communist, the sly 
opportunist, the helpless common man, the heroic resister 
—those are believed to be the principal categories of 
citizens in the Soviet-ruled countries. They are held 
together, it is usually said, by propaganda and terror; 
they are led, exploited and hammered into an obedient 
machine by the power-mad, ruthless, destructive and 
deceitful “men in the Kremlin.” The popular Western 
mind does not seem to allow for shadings or change or 
inner conflict in the individuals who live in the Com- 
munist world. 

But the many reports that have accumulated over the 
years from those who have escaped from behind the 
Iron Curtain indicate that such views are quite unreal- 
istic. Like other unrealistic views, they are potentially 
dangerous, as they lead to a wrong assessment of the 
capabilities and probable course of the Soviet world. 

It is true, of course, that those who escape are in no 
way a representative sample of those who stay behind. 
Rather, they are members of that special group who are 
in conflict with the regime; otherwise, they would not 
have left. Moreover, they are atypical even within the 
ranks of the regime’s opponents, by the very act of their 
escape. Nevertheless, the refugees from Soviet tyranny 
have a great deal to tell about the human reality, the 
psychological climate, behind the Iron Curtain. 

Communists, for example, do not escape, at least not 
so long as they are still in good standing and are not 
disillusioned. But those who have escaped know Com- 
munists in action and report about them. Some refugees 
have been persecuted by these Communists, but some 
have also been aided by them. Not long ago, an elderly 
woman, who had been a cook in a factory, escaped from 


By Konrad Kellen 





Ilya Ehrenburg: “Cosmo- 
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Czechoslovakia. She had written a somewhat too realistic 
letter about domestic conditions to a friend abroad; the 
censors had opened the letter, and she was about to be 
arrested. So she escaped. How did she know that she was 
about to be arrested? A member of Czechoslovakia’s 
secret police had tipped her off in time. 

This is resistance to the regime from a rather unex- 
pected quarter. Is it not generally assumed that mem- 
bers of the Communist secret police are the most fanatic 
and faithful adherents of the system, impervious to all 
human appeals? Naturally, by itself the incident would 
be almost meaningless. But there are many similar ex- 
amples. Actually, there are reports from every Com- 
munist nation of secret policemen who have protected 
those whom they were ordered to destroy; of border 
guards who have looked the other way when refugees 
attempted a crossing; of inspectors who have not done 
their job. 

The reluctance within Communist ranks to give the 
tyrant the full due which he demands is not restricted 
to the lower strata of functionaries. Czeslaw Milosz, the 
Polish poet who defected while on a diplomatic mission 
in the West last year, reports that most Communist 
intellectuals merely pay lip service to the regime and 
its doctrines; in reality, he says, they are bitterly op- 
posed to the very tune which they are singing. Marek 
Korowicz, the Polish alternate delegate to the UN who 
sought political asylum in New York only a few months 
ago, insists that in Poland’s Communist party only about 
5 per cent of the members are Communists. A Hungarian 
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: refugee, classified as an “enemy of the people” and 


about to be deported, reports that a Soviet lieutenant- 
general, instead of simply having him dispossessed when 
requisitioning the refugee’s house, paid him handsomely 
and facilitated his escape. A confidential source reports 


| that the indictment of the famous Slansky was sent by 
® the late Gottwald three times to Moscow before it was 


approved by the Kremlin; for not even Gottwald, the 
country’s Number One Communist, had been ready to 


I include quite so many victims on the list, and go quite 
) so far in the sentences demanded. He had to be pushed 


hard before he lived up to the rules of the machine. 
Such reports show that the Communist quest for total 


} allegiance on the part of all its servants has not 


been a complete success. Naturally, there are many who 


) are loyal. But, apparently, there are also many who are 


not loyal, or at least not completely loyal. And of those 


' who deviate from the ideal norm, all deviate in the 


direction of being more human than they are expected 
to be. They are not only more decent, helpful, courage- 
ous than they are meant to be; they are also more 


» human in other respects for which the Communist ideol- 


ogy does not allow—they are torn by conflicts, subject 
to doubt, given to fits of gloom and despair. 

They are also subject to change, which is another 
heresy. Not long ago, a rather intelligent refugee reported 
that “in the course of time, the idealists have become 
more opportunistic and the opportunists have become 
more idealistic.” This may mean that those who joined 
for reasons of political idealism have had to make an 
increasing number of concessions to the machine, to the 
point where calculating, maneuvering and good living 
are about all that remains of a former political dream; 
while those who pushed themselves into the foreground 
for reasons of gain and power find the pressures of 
their bad consciences so great that they have to take 
refuge behind a screen of “idealistic” rationalization. 





Konrad Kellen (cut below) is Chief of the Department 
of Information at Radio Free Europe, in which capacity 
he has made an intensive study of psychological condi- 
tions in Communist-ruled coun- 
tries. During World War II, he 
received a Legion of Merit for 
his activities as a psychological- 
warfare officer with the Twelfth 
Army Group in France, Luxem- 
bourg and Germany. Since join- 
ing Radio Free Europe more 
than three years ago, he has lec- 
tured at Princeton and Ferdham 
\Universities on the problems of 
political warfare and communi- 
cation between peoples. He has written on similar themes 
for THe New Leaver, the Reporter and other journals. 
This article is based on materials assembled by Radio 
Free Europe on conditions behind the Soviet Curtain. 
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Neither type, one should think, can be a very reliable 
servant of the machine in the long run. 

Another preoccupation of the Western world is that 
the people behind the Curtain get little to eat and few 
consumer’s goods, and that this is potentially the most 
explosive issue in the Communist world. The theory 
seems borne out by the fact that the present Soviet 
regimes, faced with obvious crisis, pay such vociferous 
attention to the material side of the standard of living. 
But, if one adds up all the reports from all the refugees, 
one is surprised to find that in their minds the shortage 
of material goods, though serious, is not necessarily the 
most intolerable feature of the Communist regime for 
either high or low. For example, young people stress 
much more the lack of freedom of choice in regard to 
the profession or place of work which they hope to 
find. An ex-member of the diplomatic service of a satel- 
lite nation stressed that, next to the terror, the “monu- 
mental boredom” of Communist indoctrination was the 
worst feature of applied Communism. Ex-Army officers 
have stated that the propaganda courses “drove them 
crazy.” 

In any event, many citizens of Iron Curtain countries 
seem to suffer at least as much, if not much more, from 
the lack of freedom, the sterility of all reading matter and 
entertainments, the hate-mongering of the activists for no 
apparent purpose, as they do from lack of material goods. 
The fact that the Soviet leaders, in their present efforts 
at appeasing the people, only stress material goods does 
not invalidate the supposition; on the contrary, it may 
only mean that the Soviet leaders underrate the people 
under their control. 

Thus, the Communists may not be quite as fully and 
uniformly “bad” and “hopeless” as they are often 
thought to be. But it seems, on the other hand, 
that the “people” are not always as fully and uniformly 
“good” and “against it” as they are in the idealized 
image of our wishful thinking. In the first place, Soviet 
propaganda, though it may have won but few friends, 
has managed to influence many people. The two things 
are by no means identical. For example, a person may 
dislike the Communists intensely despite all their blan- 
dishments, and yet believe the stories that injustice, 
starvation and unemployment are the salient features of 
American life. 

In this respect, the Communists have not been unsuc- 
cessful. While those in the West find it easy to enumer- 
ate all the social, ideological and moral reasons why 
Communism should be condemned, those who have actu- 
ally experienced life under that system find it very hard 
to verbalize their opposition to Communism. Most refu- 
gees declare that they just did not like it. An intelligent 
young girl was so appalled by the idea that she would 
soon have to join a Communist youth organization that 
she escaped to the West. Why the thought appalled her 
so, she couldn’t quite say. Similarly, people who escape 
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have few definite opinions on the most important po- 
litical and other issues of today. 

To some extent, these findings may be due to the fact 
that most refugees are not—contrary to a widespread 
romantic but fallacious notion—politically articulate and 
dedicated men and women, ready to take up the fight 
against Communism. Actually, most of the people fleeing 
from behind the tron Curtain are just plain people 
with hazy ideas on politics and little knowledge of cur- 
rent affairs. Incidentally, this throws an ironic sidelight 
upon the effects of Communist rule. In all history, 
refugees from tyranny were always members of a cer- 
tain political creed, a class, or a race. People, just plain, 
ordinary working people, such as cooks and carpenters 
and sailors, had never yet been driven into political 
exile. It was reserved for Communism, that great friend 
of the plain people, to pioneer that. 

But the lack of important opinions and ideas from 
people freshly escaped from behind the Curtain is not 
merely the result of their frequently simple backgrounds. 
It is the result of Communist propaganda, the effects 
of which no one seems to be able to escape who is fully 
subjected to it. As stated before, Communist propaganda 
does not necessarily have to make friends to be effective. 
It can, and does, de-activate the minds of those who are 
for long periods of time exclusively subjected to its 
uniform, unstimulating drivel; its strictly non-contro- 
versial presentation of all issues; its conflictless novels 
and painting. Finally, the suppression of free discussion 
at the university, the working place, the home, deprives 
the individual of the very instrument by which he can 
form, modify, and finally deepen and solidify his opin- 
ions. Genuine opinions emerge in an individual only as 
they are tested and steeled over a long period of time in 
the crucible of debate, reading and action. And precisely 
this is impossible in Soviet society. 

Also, many of those who cannot be classified as Com- 
munists simply believe a great deal of what they read 
in the papers and hear on the radio. The Big Lie is 
always used with a certain measure of effectiveness. 
Apparently, many people believe certain “facts,” al- 
though they don’t go along with the ideology: A young 
refugee from Czechoslovakia explained that the Com- 
munists had at least democratized sports, and given 
the large mass of people access to sports through the 
famous Sokol organization. The refugee simply did not 
know that Sokol and the democratization of sports ante- 
date the Communist regime by many, many years. 

Furthermore, there is a certain effectiveness of propa- 
ganda accomplished by what might be termed “semantic 
infiltration.” Investigations of Germans after World War 
II revealed that once a person began to talk about Hitler 
as the Fuehrer, he had already half accepted him as 
such. Since everybody else using the term appeared to 
accept him as such, time and habit did the rest. In the 
Soviet world, too, people finally come to talk in Soviet 
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terminology, and this acts on the minds of the people 
in a corrosive fashion. A refugee, for example, referred 
to himself without irony as a “reactionary” and an 
“enemy of the people” in the course of a conversation. 

Finally, many people who are strongly opposed to 
Communism appear to be no friends of the West because 
they feel that they have been let down and are still 
being let down by the West. As mentioned above, the 
Polish poet Milosz reports that many of the conforming 
intellectuals live in some kind of “inner emigration” 
and mental resistance against the system. But he also 
reports that many of them hate the West for having 
failed them. By this they do not simply mean such 
tangible, politically controversial acts as Yalta and Pots- 
dam. Rather, they feel that totalitarianism has been so 
strong and widespread for so long because Western 
democracy is antiquated, feeble, doomed. Thus, they take 
recourse to some form of angry nihilism. This, in turn, 
indirectly benefits the Soviets, with whom they share to 
some extent the disbelief in Western values and vitality. 

On the other hand, human relationships seem to be 
improving, in many instances, but not in the way en- 
visaged by the party. A report from Hungary tells of a 
Catholic priest and a Socialist mayor in a small village. 
At first, they feuded with each other and served the new 
regime; now they have formed a secret alliance against 
the regime. This kind of cooperation between individuals 
is in some instances nothing but applied Christianity on 
a high level, though it may be practiced by a member 
of the Communist party. 

Thus, there is evidence of resistance to the regime’s 
savagery and stupidity, in many often unexpected quar- 
ters, co-existent with evidence of opportunism, perfidy 
and ruthlessness. All this indicates that the categories 
which we are in the habit of applying to people in Com- 
munist countries—such as Communists, anti-Communists, 
idealists, opportunists—are not really applicable at all to 
individuals living there. Rather, there are elements of all 
these tendencies in many people. The conflict is at least 
as much within people as among people. In short, Com- 
munism has succeeded in exerting an influence on the 
individuals in its realm, but it has failed to dehumanize 
them. 

Thus, we have turned a circle and marshaled facts 
merely to argue that people behind the Iron Curtain are 
still people. Everybody knows that, it may be said. But 
do we know it? Is there not a tendency to stereotype 
Soviet “leaders” and Soviet “victims” to a point where 
they are no longer plain fellow men? Obviously, such 
an unrealistic approach to the 800 million people in the 
Soviet realm would make successful communication with 
them impossible. And it is mainly upon such communica- 
tion with the people on the other side of the iron fence 
that the prevention of another war and the organization 
of a more rational and successful human community 
depends at present. 
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Revising Taft-Hartley 


The Administration bill is a disguise for new anti-labor restrictions 


By Arthur J. Goldberg 


General Counsel, CIO 


HE PRESIDENT’S labor message and the bill introduced 

by Senator H. Alexander Smith (R.-N.J.), which its 
sponsor says is the Administration’s bill, would make the 
Taft-Hartley Law worse than it is. The few improvements 
are sugar coating to disguise new anti-labor restrictions. 

This is not a middle-of-the-road approach to labor- 
management relations by an administration pledged to 
justice and fairness. It is not the reform of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law promised by President Eisenhower as a candi- 
date. The message and the bill are a victory for the 
National Association of Manufacturers. This is another 
giveaway to the Republican party’s financial angels. 

The anti-labor philosophy which motivates the Admin- 
istration’s proposal is evident from the strike-vote recom- 
mendation. This proposal is based on the misconception 
that unions act contrary to the will of their members and 
not in response to it. This same misconception prompted 
the strike-vote section of the Smith-Connally Act, which 
Congress abandoned as a demonstrated failure at the end 
of the war. Even the Eightieth Congress, in the light of 
the Smith-Connally experience, refused to write such a 
provision into Taft-Hartley. Under the Smith-Connally 
Act, 2,168 polls were taken by the Government, at great 
expense. 2.923,655 workers were eligible to vote in these 
polls. Of this number, only 332,874 voted against striking. 
1,593,937 voted to strike. Now a strike-vote plan which 
was repudiated in wartime is offered to us in peacetime. 

The Taft-Hartley Law itself contained a similar mis- 
guided attempt to demonstrate that unions do not speak 
for their membership by requiring a vote on the union 
shop. Wage-earners thereupon voted more than 90 per 
cent for union shops. After this demonstration of mem- 
bership support for union leadership and unions, this 
provision was dropped from the law in 195] at the in- 
stance of Senator Taft himself, among others. 

It was assumed from the President’s message that a 
pre-strike vote was contemplated—an assumption shared 
by the Secretary of Labor. Senator Smith’s bill, however, 
provides for a vote during the strike. Whether Senator 
Smith’s bill is the Administration’s bill is, therefore, still 
in doubt. He says it is. The President refuses to say. A 
pre-strike vote is an attempt to drive a wedge between 
the union’s leadership and its membership. A post-strike 
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vote seeks, in addition, to break a strike. Such votes in- 
tensify industrial disputes instead of solving them. They 
freeze the positions of both unions and management and 
hamper realistic bargaining. 

Experience here, too, demonstrates that union members 
will overwhelmingly support their union’s position in a 
dispute. The President and Senator Smith seem to over- 
look the fact that the Taft-Hartley Law still contains a 
last-offer vote procedure in national-emergency strikes. 
Results under this provision have led Congressional com- 
mittees as well as impartial experts to the conclusion that 
this vote at best is futile and expensive, and at worst 
hampers reasonable settlement. Almost without exception, 
every last-offer vote under the Taft-Hartley Law has re- 
sulted in an overwhelming rejection of the employer’s 
last offer. 

Our objection to the strike-vote proposal is not based 
on any fear that workers will repudiate their unions. 
The record proves we have no reason for such fear. 
Furthermore, almost all unions provide for democratic 
determination of strike action. Our objection is rather to 
Government interference in labor-management affairs in 
such fashion as to hamper, rather than encourage, collec- 
tive bargaining and the reasonable settlement of disputes. 
Moreover, we reject the basic philosophy behind the pro- 
posal that the way to improve labor-management relations 
is to weaken unions. 

One of labor’s fundamental objections to the Taft- 
Hartley Law is that it expressly authorizes the states to 
adopt laws which are even more restrictive of union 
security than it is. The Administration itself proposed to 
eliminate this provision in the abortive 19-point message 
during Secretary of Labor Durkin’s tenure. This signifi- 
cant change in the Taft-Hartley Law is omitted from the 
present proposals. Thus, the Administration has placed its 
stamp of approval on the “right to work” laws enacted 
in 16 states under the guise of “states’ rights.” When the 
sweatshop brigade says “states’ rights,” it means merely 
the right of a state to enact harsh restrictions on the rights 
of workers. Nor does the slogan “right to work” include 
a worker’s right to a job all the year round. “States’ 
rights” and “right to work,” in this context, mean just 
one thing: weakening unions so that an employer can pay 
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his workers less for the same work than organized work- 
ers are getting in other states. 

The President’s message would also permit the states 
to adopt compulsory arbitration as a means of dealing 
with alleged and undefined local emergencies, thereby 
overruling a decision of the Supreme Court invalidating 
such statutes under present Federal law. Here the Presi- 
dent is advocating what he expressly opposed in the cam- 
paign. The next step is plainly forecast in his message. 
The President states that he will propose legislation over- 
ruling a recent Supreme Court decision preventing state 
and local governments from usurping the authority of the 
Federal Government in the field of labor-management 
disputes affecting interstate commerce. This will intensify 
the drive for state anti-labor laws. Instead of even-handed 
justice in the field of labor-management relations in inter- 
state commerce, there will be 52 brands—one for each 
state, territory and the District of Columbia. 

During the election campaign, President Eisenhower 
was against labor injunctions. In his message, too, he 
says: “Where a collective-bargaining relationship exists, 
the issuance of an injunction often has the effect of 
making settlement of the dispute which led to the in- 
junction more difficult.” Yet, he would leave in the Taft- 
Hartley Law all the types of injunctions now permitted, 
with only one slight modification: the changing of the 
mandatory injunction in boycott cases to a discretionary 
one. 

Everyone recognizes that the national-emergency pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Law are unsound. Yet, the 
President’s only proposal in this field would make them 
even more so. Mr. Eisenhower proposes that emergency 
boards of inquiry be empowered to make settlement 
recommendations after an anti-labor injunction has al- 
most run its course and presumably accomplished its 
purposes. Whatever virtue there may sometimes be in 
such recommendations is lost by this ill-conceived pro- 
cedure. Moreover, the fundamental defect of the Taft- 
Hartley Law’s emergency provisions—the reliance on the 
labor injunction—is retained. 

The President’s message speaks of the right of free 
speech as fundamental and states that Congress should 
make it clear that free speech applies equally to labor 
and management in every aspect of their relationship. 
Translated into Senator Smith’s bill, this results in further 
legalization of employer brain-washing of employes in 
captive audiences. 

One of the President’s flat commitments in the cam- 
paign was to rid the Taft-Hartley Law of its provision 
prohibiting economic strikers from voting in a National 
Labor Relations Board election—a provision which the 
President said licensed union-busting. His message and 
the Smith bill fall short of realizing this commitment. 
They merely postpone this ineligibility for a period of 
four months, after which strike-breakers are free to 
vote and economic strikers prohibited from voting. The 
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President now proposes not to outlaw union-busting, but 
merely to slow it down. 

Everyone familiar with the realities.of collective bar- 
gaining knows that its essence is maximum freedom of 
negotiation and discussion. The Wagner Act, based on 
this reality, permitted the parties to raise and discuss 
any issue, regardless of whether or not it was covered 
in the contract. The Taft-Hartley Law narrowed this area 
of discussion to subjects not covered in the contract. It 
is now proposed that the law be amended to prevent 
negotiation or discussion on any subject during a con- 
tract’s term unless the express consent of both parties is 
obtained. This proposal to stifle discussion of problems of 
concern to either party during the life of a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement is utterly impractical and unrealistic. 

Organized labor and management have worked out 
satisfactory checkoff arrangements under the present law. 
The latter permits an employe to authorize a checkoff 
of his dues by an assignment which is irrevocable for a 
period of a year and renewable from year to year there- 
after unless revoked at stated annual periods. In all of 
the lengthy hearings last year before Congress, no one 
advocated any change in this practice. Yet, the President’s 
message and the Smith bill now would make the checkoff 
revocable at will, thereby disrupting well-established prac- 
tices, 

The Taft-Hartley Law, as it now stands, holds a union 
liable for acts of its members when the union has not 
actually authorized, ratified or participated in these acts. 
Neither the President’s message nor the Smith bill seems 
to change this provision in any material way, and a 
change is long overdue. 

The message and bill give belated recognition to the 
fact that the present Taft-Hartley provisions for union 
security are unworkable in industries where employment 
is casual or sporadic. But the beneficial results which 
might accrue from this recognition are substantially 
vitiated by the fact that another Taft-Hartley provision, 
which permits the states to override the union-security 
provisions of the Federal law, is left intact. 

The President’s proposal would liberalize the Taft- 
Hartley boycott provisions, but not nearly enough. Still 
prohibited would be justifiable types of union mutual 
assistance, such as refusal to handle goods produced un- 
der sweatshop conditions, during a strike, or by runaway 
shops. 

If there was one theme constantly stressed by the 
President and other Republican orators during the last 
campaign, it was that the “heavy hand” of Government 
should be kept out of industrial disputes. The President’s 
proposals for amending the Taft-Hartley Law would 
make the Government’s role in such disputes even more 
heavy-handed than before. We need a sound approach to 
collective bargaining and labor-management relations. 
Even less than the Taft-Hartley Law does the President’s 


message offer such an approach. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


Wasuincron, D. C. 

T Is doubtless in some ways a dis- 
bere for a commentator on 
national and international affairs not 
to live in Washington. But there is a 
compensating advantage. On a visit 
to the nation’s capital, one feels the 
impulse te scurry about from morn- 
ing to night, tapping all available 
news sources. As a result, one may 
end up with sharper impressions than 
regular residence would provide. 

The course of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, as it begins its second 
year, seems to be fairly clearly set 
along a line about equidistant from 
the ideals of the ADA and of Colonel 
McCormick. Although the President 
used the word “crusade” in his book 
and in his campaign speeches, he is 
temperamentally far removed from 
the crusader type. He is by instinct 
a conciliator, a unifier, a man who 
will seek the largest common denomi- 
nator of agreement, rather than em- 
phasize points of disagreement. 

To the disappointment of the more 
intransigent conservatives who voted 
for him, Eisenhower has not inter- 
preted his election as a mandate for 
counterrevolution, for trying to undo 
all the major legislation of the Roose- 
velt and Truman Administrations. In- 
deed, it would be difficult to point 
to any major New Deal enactment 
which the President has sought to 
eliminate. 

What he is trying to do is reduce 
the role of the Federal bureaucracy, 
create a more favorable climate for 
business enterprise, and call a halt 
on new schemes involving large ex- 
penditure of Government funds, while 
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retaining and even expanding the ex- 
isting framework of social security. 
With Congress almost evenly divided 
between the two major parties and 
party labels often meaningless, Ei- 
senhower is relying for implementa- 
tion of his program on a fluid, shift- 
ing bipartisan majority, which, on 
many issues, will exclude extreme 
right-wing Republican and the more 
leftist Democrats. 

A good motto for the Eisenhower 
Administration would be the British 
Liberal slogan of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: “Peace, Retrenchment and Re- 
form.” The President and his Cabi- 
net associates have succeeded, al- 
though not as drastically as conser- 
vative Republicans would like, in 
reversing the steadily mounting 
curve of Government spending and 
taxation. They have felt able to do 
this on two assumptions which the 
coming months will put to the test. 

The first assumption is that there 
will be no big depression in the 
United States. Should anything sug- 
gestive of 1929-1933 or even of 
1937-38 develop, the Eisenhower 
Cabinet’s personal preference for an 
individualist economy would be laid 
on the shelf and there would be 
energetic measures of state interven- 
tion. In this second half of the 
twentieth century, no political party 
anywhere, however attached to the 
principle of private initiative, would 
stand idly by, quoting from Adam 
Smith and Ludwig von Mises, in 
the face of mass unemployment, 
wholesale business failures and the 
prospect of a disastrous reckoning 


at the polls. 


The second assumption is that 
there will be no early large-scale 
war. There is support for this belief 
in the death of Stalin, the general in- 
security of the oligarchy that has 
succeeded him, the end of the fight- 
ing in Korea, and the failure of the 
Chinese Communists to do more than 
shout “illegal” after the belated re- 
lease of the anti-Communist POWs. 

My visit to Washington was on 
the eve of the Berlin foreign min- 
isters’ conference, and there was rea- 
sonable confidence that the three- 
power front would hold firm against 
Molotov’s alternating tactics of trucu- 
lence and blandishment. There was 
little if any belief that a formula for 
German unification or any other con- 
structive result could be expected. 
But there was a desire to make a 
temperate, reasonable impression for 
the record—and, specifically, for the 
effect on French public opinion. As 
to what America will do if the French 
Assembly, after Berlin, rejects the 
EDC, there is pained—even “agoniz- 
ing,” to use Secretary of State 
Dulles’s word—uncertainty. 

One finds a gratifying display of 
firmness, in the highest State De- 
partment circles, on the issue of op- 
posing recognition of Red China and 
its admission to the United Nations. 
There seems to be clear realization 
that the harmful effects of yielding 
on this issue, notably the discourage- 
ment that would spread among the 
anti-Communist forces in Asia, 
would far outweigh such dubious 
benefits as smiles of approval from 
Nehru and Aneurin Bevan. However, 
it might be well to round up as many 
signatures as possible for the mass 
petition against admitting Red China 
to the UN, now being circulated by 
the Committee for One Million, with 
headquarters at 36 West 44th Street, 
New York City. The initial signers 
of this petition represent an ex- 
tremely broad cross-section of Amer- 
ican public opinion, ranging from 
Herbert Hoover and Utah’s Governor 
J. Bracken Lee to Senator Hubert 
Humphrey and AFL President 
George Meany. 
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N AN ARTICLE I wrote some years ago for a Partisan 

Review symposium on the future of socialism, I tried 
to define two leftist positions that I considered tenable, 
calling them intransigent radicalism and critical liberal- 
ism. “Intransigent radicalism,” I wrote, “takes its stand 
resolutely in favor of what the individual believes to be 
good, and will be satisfied with nothing else. It is unquali- 
fiedly critical not only of the shortcomings of capitalism 
but also of anything less than an ideal socialism. It is 
intolerant of any form or degree of compromise, and is 
anti-pragmatic in temper. When the intransigent radical 
takes part in organizations, he is usually a schismatic. 
His natural tendency is away from organizations, as 
[Dwight] Macdonald says, and toward anarchism. He 
may become a martyr, and he is at any rate a gadfly.” 

I went on: “The critical liberal is no less aware than 
the intransigent radical of the deficiencies of existing 
systems, and he probably does not quarrel fundamentally 
with the radical in his conception of the good society. 
However, he thinks the possible is worth achieving, 
even though it may fall short of the desirable. Critical 
liberalism has nothing except a few phrases in common 
with the neo-liberalism of the New Republic and PM, and, 
as the late Morris Cohen demonstrated in both theory 
and practice, it has only an historical connection with 
the laissez-faire liberalism of the nineteenth century. It 
does, however, claim descent from the great body of 
‘reasonable’ reformers in the past. Although the critical 
liberal is aware of the limitations of reason, he sees rea- 
son as our best reliance. What the critical liberal lacks in 
the way of dramatic boldness, he can make up for by 
persistence.” 

There were dangers, I pointed out, in both positions: 
“Committed to actual or at least apparent ineffective- 
ness, and isolated by his fanaticism from the majority of 
mankind, the radical may lapse into a schizoid existence. 
The liberal, on the other hand, may come to regard 
compromise as an end in itself, and may succumb to the 
lethargy and smugness that have brought so much dis- 
credit on the name of liberalism.” For myself I chose 
critical liberalism, but I made it clear that I respected the 
intransigent radicals. 

I have continued to respect them and to read whatever 
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A Discussion of ‘Intransigent 
Radicalism’ and ‘Critical Liberalism’ 


they write, but I have been often puzzled by them and 
sometimes exasperated. Two years ago, reviewing C. 
Wright Mills’s White Collar in Tut New Leaper, I said: 
“What is radicalism today? To assume the radical air 
without answering that question is a form of irrespon- 
sibility, a way of escape. Edmund Wilson has carried 
over from his Marxist days an attitude of not merely in- 
tellectual, but also moral, superiority. Irving Howe, who 
applauds Mills’s radicalism as he deplored the lack of 
radicalism in Riesman’s book [David Riesman’s The 
Lonely Crowd], never convinces us that what he is ap- 
proving is more than a gesture. Dwight Macdonald is 
another who has sometimes represented himself as a 
simon-pure radical, although in reviewing White Collar 
he admits that he feels ‘helpless and confused.’ He thinks, 
as I do, that Mills also feels helpless and confused, but 
that he won’t admit it.” And, at the end of the review, I 
asked this impatient question: “Why not drop the radi- 
cal pose and get down to work?” 

In the current Partisan Review, Irving Howe has a 
long article called “This Age of Conformity,” and I read 
it eagerly, wondering whether it would prove to be a 
clarification of radicalism or another exhibition of the 
radical pose. It is, I think, a little of both. Howe does 
make it clear that he is a socialist, and that is something, 
even though it does not point in the present situation to 
a well-defined program of action. He also believes in and 
takes his stand with the literary avant-garde, opposing 
any compromise with mass culture, the academic spirit, 
or bureaucracy. Only the avant-garde, he believes, faces 
the problem of the quality of our culture, and it is the 
principal source of all cultural values. 

But if Howe gives us some inkling of what he is for, 
he also lets us see that the principal item in his creed 
is a belief in nonconformity for nonconformity’s sake. 
He begins by saying: “We have all, even the handful who 
still try to retain a glower of criticism, become respect- 
table and. moderate. And tame.” He deals shrewdly with 
the new criticism, the new conservatism and the new 
orthodoxy, and he says much that is pertinent about the 
causes and consequences of conformity. But his passion 
for nonconformity reins in his shrewdness before he has 
achieved a really searching analysis of our cultural and 
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intellectual problems. It is no wonder, he bursts out, that 
so many intellectuals are neurotic. And then there is this 
significant sentence: “A total estrangement from the 
sources of power and prestige, even a blind unreasoning 
rejection of every aspect of our culture, would be far 
healthier if only because it would permit a free dis- 
charge of aggression.” 

There is also in Howe’s passionate nonconformity a 
certain note of nostalgia: He speaks, for example, of 
“the buoyant, free-spirited cultural life of 1923.” This 
is interesting, for another of the intransigent radicals, 
Dwight Macdonald, recently published in the New 
Yorker a deeply nostalgic review of The Little Review 
Anthology. It is hard not to agree with much of what 
he says about the dreary exhibits of present-day avant- 
garde writing to be found in New Directions 14, and cer- 
tainly no one will deny that many excellent things were 
published in the Little Review. What arouses Macdonald’s 
enthusiasm, however, is not so much the good writing 
as the nonsense—of which the magazine published an 
ungodly amount. Margaret Anderson and Jane Heap, the 
editors, were, among other things, wildly eccentric; and 
it is their eccentricity, above all else, that Macdonald 
looks back on with such enthusiasm. 

Whether for the reasons Howe gives or for other rea- 
sons, intransigent radicalism does seem to have a bad 
time these days, and therefore it is both surprising and 
gratifying to find that there is a new quarterly that is 
called quite simply and decisively Dissent. Howe is one of 
six editors, and he and Mills are among the contributors 
to the first issue. The editors’ statement of purpose is for 
the most part excellent, and one can only hope that the 
magazine will endure. The intransigent radicals have had 
no organ since Dwight Macdonald abandoned Politics, 
and they need one, for their own sake even more than 
for ours. 

Yet, the critical liberal, warmly as he may welcome 
such a magazine, is not likely to be greatly impressed 
by its first issue. It calls itself “a quarterly of socialism,” 
but the editors state that their socialism is an attitude of 
mind rather than a creed or a political program, and 
there is not much in the present number to give the 
term content. On the other hand, there are some vigorous 
attacks on various kinds of liberalism, and though it is 
a pleasant change to have vituperation directed against 
something other than Communism and McCarthyism, 
some of the attacks, notably those written by Lewis 
Coser, generate more heat than light. I am willing to 
wager that Dissent will come closer to deserving its 
title than its subtitle. 

In the present issue, the most distinguished contribu- 
tion is Irving Howe’s “Stevenson and the Intellectuals.” 
Here, as in sections of the Partisan Review piece, Howe’s 
shrewdness takes him a long way, but again his passion 
for disagreement blinds him. He quotes a paragraph in 
which Stevenson speaks in mildly disparaging terms of 
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some of the ordeals of campaigning. “Previsely this 
sense of separation from his audience, as from his private 
self,” Howe writes, “made Stevenson seem an emblem 
of the intellectual condition.” But what endeared Steven- 
son to the intellectuals was not what Howe wrongly con- 
ceives of as a repudiation of the masses; it was precisely 
his ability to separate his private from his public self and 
his willingness to disclose that ability. He had to per- 
form the rituals that are demanded of a Presidential 
candidate in the middle of the twentieth century, but he 
would not pretend that he didn’t know what he was do- 
ing. In a society in which, as Howe is constantly saying, 
any degree of honesty is difficult, only the most captious 
of critics would condemn a man for such a gesture. 

The fact is that Howe, like the other intransigent 
radicals, misses the mark with disturbing frequency. On 
the one hand, there is considerably less conformity than 
he makes out. Think, for instance, of some of the novels 
that have appeared in recent months: Ralph Ellison’s 
The Invisible Man, Allan Seager’s Amos Berry, Oakley 
Hall’s Corpus of Joe Bailey, Ira Wolfert’s Married Men, 
Saul Bellow’s Adventures of Augie March. Remember 
that, in spite of all Howe says about conformity in the 
universities, most of which is true as far as it goes, 
he and Mills are both teachers, nor are they the only 
teachers who have harsh things to say about the staus quo. 

On the other hand, the status quo is not so wholly bad 
as he insists. It is ironic that Dissent quotes a passage 
from George Orwell that ends with these sentences: 
“How right the working classes are in their ‘material- 
ism.’ How right they are to realize that the belly comes 
before the soul, not in the scale of values but in point of 
time.” The American working classes are fully conscious 
that they have never been so well off as they are today, 
and they have no interest whatever in anything the 
intransigent radicals can say to them. Though they are 
less certain than Howe that their prosperity won't last, 
they are aware that it may not; but they are making the 
most of it while it does, and, if I can judge from my 
neighbors, their best is pretty good. 

Not unnaturally, I find Howe most persuasive when 
he sounds, as he sometimes does, like a critical liberal. He 
says, for instance: “Our world is neither to be flatly 
accepted nor rejected: It must be engaged, resisted and 
—who knows, perhaps still—transformed.” At the end, 
he writes: “The most glorious vision of the intellectual 
life is still that which is loosely called humanist: the idea 
of a mind committed yet dispassionate, ready to stand 
alone, curious, eager, skeptical. The banner of critical 
independence, ragged and torn though it may be, is still 
the best we have.” Splendidly said. But the critical and 
independent mind functions most usefully when it is 
truly engaged with our world—as Howe’s sometimes is 
and sometimes isn’t. When it isn’t, it seems to be because 
he has paused to remind himself how critically inde- 
pendent he is. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 








Toward a New Art of Fiction 


ORE THAN a quarter of a cen- 
M tury has passed since the Span- 
ish critic, Ortega y Gasset, announced 
with characteristic pessimism that the 
novel had entered its last phase—for 
lack of subjects to treat. Literary 
prophets still persist in taking up the 
cry. 

Now and then, they shake their 
heads sadly at the unpleasantness of 
the novel’s subject matter, its lack 
of uplift and moral passion. Even 
more than at its decadence, they rail 
at its formlessness—presumably the 
absence of a beginning, a middle and 
an end. One English critic recently 
went so far as to attribute the decline 
of fiction to the neglect of the pre- 
cept. “proper thoughts in proper or- 
der”—blithely ignoring thereby the 
work of Proust, Virginia Woolf, 
Joyce and Faulkner, not to mention 
the growing number of American 
writers who have joined their ranks 
in their preference for the reverse of 
that precept. 

Surely what these critics of doom 
are confessing is their inability or 
unwillingness to let the old vard- 
sticks go. They claim that the novel 
is dying, when what is dying in fact 
is only one kind of novel, the novel 
of absolute values, of unchanging 
reality. Because the modern novel— 
like anything modern—is still in the 
process of becoming, it evades defini- 
tion. But no one who has read the 
important novelists of today with any 
measure of curiosity and open-mind- 
edness can have failed to sense the 
modern novelist’s consistent striving 
for the seriousness of art. 

Anything new is necessarily a 
mental challenge, and modern fiction 
—the literature of the past sixty or 
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seventy years—by its very nature en- 
courages resistance. Though its roots 
are in the nineteenth century, it long 
ago anticipated the world in which 
we live and is today more contempo- 
rary than most of us can be. 

At its best, the modern novel has 
become a kind of fluoroscope—an 
X-ray eye which probes the surface 
of reality to give us glimpses of com- 
plex patterns in the very process of 
taking shape and fixing our lives. To 
hold the mirror up to nature—a na- 
ture which all agreed upon—present- 
ed a small problem as compared to 
the modern writer’s task of piercing 
through the visible to discover what 
is secret and hidden and still unsys- 
tematized. The novelist with the 
fluoroscopic eye is necessarily at a 
disadvantage before the obdurate 
reader who has always associated 
reality with the concept of mirrors, 
of direct and static reflection. 

What makes the modern novelist 
write as he does? What makes him 
tick? Not enough readers ask them- 
selves that question. There is, first 
of all, his fierce integrity, his scrupu- 
lous sense of truth. His suspicion 
of postulates and a priori reasoning 
probably stems from his faith in 
But, beyond and 
above that, he is secure in a tradition 
of skepticism about a standard “hu- 
man nature” that goes back to Dos- 
toevsky and Hardy. 

Because of this, he tends increas- 
ingly to turn away from the repre- 
sentational realism popularized by the 
Victorian novel and dignified into a 
theory of art by Zola and his follow- 
ers. If, at times, he balks at the nat- 
uralistic practice of carrying cause 
and effect to their ultimate con- 
clusion, it is because to do so is to 


modern science. 


assume that man has a predictable 
nature. The true modern would 
rather part company with science 
(however much he respects it) than 
accept its deterministic philosophy. 

In his concern to see life “whole” 
and to convey its many-leveled com- 
plexity, the modern novelist inev- 
itably had to dispense with such con- 
siderations as “indecency” or “un- 
pleasantness” of subject matter. And, 
rather than slant the truth (of which 
he is not too sure anyway), he has 
often preferred to remain detached 
and uncommitted. 

At its worst, the result has been a 
total denial of values and, in terms 
of art itself, a loss of viewpoint, of 
style. But, at its best, the challenge 
has been met with a burning new 
curiosity, a determination to get at 
the core of things, to discover the 
very mechanism by which things— 
and even men—become what they 
are. There is a marvelous sense of 
release in Gide’s words from his 
preface to The Immoralist: “1 have 
not tried to prove anything, but only 
to paint my picture well and set it in 
good light.” 

In a sense, the novel is turning 
once more to the classical ideal of 
objectivity—with one important dif- 
ference: While the classicist dealt 
objectively with objectively compre 
hensible material, the modern deals 
with states of mind or even, as with a 
writer like Carson McCullers, with 
states of spirit. Unlike the classicist, 
the modernist shuns generalizations, 
but, like him, he aims to make his 
meaning implicit in his subject and 
its treatment. 

The mixed time sequence, the ab- 
rupt changes of tone and pace, the 
symbolism that looks like distortion 
of reality because it has not yet be- 
come universal—all are the expres 
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sion of this esthetic need. Though 
form has become more than ever im- 
portant to the novel, the word sug- 
gests nothing like the rigid Aristo- 
telian framework for the moderns. 
“Form” to them means nothing su- 
perimposed or mechanical, nor any- 
thing traditional like suspense, cli- 
max, dramatic contrast, etc. It is 
the organic structure of the novel 
that concerns them—the complete 
fusing of tone, language and general 
design of the narrative as it is shaped 
by, and shapes, the overall meaning 
of the work. They have learned well 
from Henry James, who wrote: “The 
novel is a living thing, all one and 
continuous like any organism, and in 
proportion as it lives will it be found 


that in each of its parts there is some- 
thing of the other parts.” 

The all-seeing, undiscriminating 
fluoroscope of the moderns has in- 
evitably led us to unpleasant truths 
But, 
dark and hopeless as it may seem on 
the surface, it is yet a picture shot 
through with light by implication. 
Faulkner’s innocent “degenerates,” 
the dislocated sinners of Paul Bowles 
and Tennessee Williams, the lonely 
half-adults of Truman Capote, the 
haunted souls of Eudora Welty—all 
belong to a generation that has had to 
fall back on its own resources, its 
own half-understood, _ half-realized 
Self. 

Out of necessity has come a re- 
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newal of interest in the human will; 
we see it broken down for the first 
time into all its components, ob- 
served and analyzed in both its con- 
scious and subconscious states. Is it 
not a sign of maturity, this scrupu- 
lous truthfulness, this searching for 
the source of evil in man’s imperfect 
relation to a world he made? One is 
tempted to predict that a new human- 
ism is emerging, a humanism truer 
than we have ever known, based on 
values that are psychologically and 
spiritually defensible. Occupying the 
center of the writer’s interest this 
time is not the Man of Reason but 
the Whole Man as he stands revealed 
by the combined probings of science 
and the artist’s intuition. 
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Robert M. La Follette. 


By Belle Case La Follette and Fola La Follette. 
Macmillan. 1,305 pp. (2 vols.) $15.00. 


WISCONSIN used to be the most pro- 
gressive state in the Union. Great 
legislative strides in the direction of 
economic and political democracy 
were once made there. Out of Wis- 
consin came direct primary elections, 
equalization of tax burdens, control 
of railroad rates, the conservation of 
natural resources and many other 
advances. “The Wisconsin Idea,” 
these were called, and they served 
as a model for progressive legislators 
throughout the country. 

The man who fathered “the Wis- 
consin Idea” and made it a political 
reality over the no-holds-barred oppo- 
sition of Big Business was Senator 
Robert M. La Follette. His 45-year 
crusade for clean, liberal government 
on both the state and national levels 
showed America that democracy 
could be made to work in behalf of 
the people. 

La Follette’s life has now been told 
in awesome detail by his wife, Belle 
Case La Follette, and their daughter, 
Fola La Follette. It makes an ab- 


torbing story and a provocative one | 
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when you stop to think that La Fol- 
lette’s struggles laid the foundation 
for the bloodless revolution which 
swept the United States in the 1930s. 
It was the fight that he and a few 
other stalwarts waged against preda- 
tory reaction which paved the way 
for the epochal achievement of the 
early New Deal in changing the his- 
torically conservative climate of this 
nation to one of ingrained, pro bono 
publico liberalism. 

I wish this were a more objective 
book. Unfortunately, the La Follette 
ladies have been unable to restrain 
their admiration for the Senator. 
Neither ever questions the wisdom of 
anything he said or did, and it has 
made for a curiously one-sided ac- 
count, far less convincing than it 
could, and should, have been. Actu- 
ally, La Follette’s attainments were 
so solid that he did not need such 
obeisance from a biographer. The 
mistakes he made, such as his vehe- 
ment opposition to America’s entry 
into World War I, were more than 
balanced by his accomplishments. 


Wisconsin-born in 1855, “Fighting 
Bob” La Follette was a farmer’s son 
who knew what it was like to be 
short of money. He saw that people’s 
troubles were largely economic in 
origin and he resolved to do some- 
thing about them. 

There was no compromise in him. 
When he decided to run for district 
attorney of Dane County (he needed 
the $800-a-year salary), the Republi- 
can boss, Colonel E. W. Keyes, told 
him that he was wasting his time 
and money, that he’d already picked 
the next district attorney and his 
name wasn’t La Follette. 

“Boss Keyes did not know it,” Bob 
later said, “but opposition of that 
sort was the best service he could 
have rendered me. It stirred all the 
fight I had in me.” 

With his grey mare, Gypsy, and a 
borrowed buggy, he canvassed every 
inch of the county. He raised so 
much stir that he won the Republican 
nomination and then the election, 
even though Keyes “knifed” him at 
the polls. 
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In those years, Wisconsin was 
owned, body and soul, by the rail- 
roads, the lumbermen and big “inter- 
ests,” and it was run exclusively for 
their benefit by their political hench- 
men. La Follette bucked them all and 
won. His brilliant mastery of facts, 
his oratorical skill and his patent 
sincerity gained him a hold on the 
voters that the “bosses” could not 
break. Elected Governor in 1900, he 
fractured the political machines and 
put through the reforms that made 
Wisconsin the good-government lab- 
oratory of America. 

In 1906, Wisconsin elected La Fol- 
lette to the U. S. Senate and kept 
him there until his death in 1925. In 
those 19 years, he became “Mr. Pro- 
gressive” to the country. Defying the 
bosses of his own Republican party, 
he pushed liberal laws through 
Congress, one after another, by the 
sheer force of his intellectual bril- 
liance and integrity. He was called “a 
socialist” (a dirty word then, as it 
seems to be becoming again), a 
“radical” and a long stream of other 
epithets, but he never flinched. He 
went right on fighting for such 
measures as workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the physical evaluation of rail- 
roads as a basis for setting rates, the 
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exemption of unions, farm groups 
and cooperatives from anti-trust 
laws, the emancipation of seamen, 
women’s suffrage, publicizing of 
campaign expenditures. Always he 
battled corruption. 

He went astray, it is true, in 1917. 
He couldn’t see that some threats are 
worse than war, and that wars can 
stem from other causes than the 
profit-hunger of munitions makers. 
For his anti-war stand, he was sub- 
jected to unparalleled abuse. He was 
hanged in effigy as a traitor, and a 
move was even started to oust him 
from the Senate. However, his sin- 
cerity was such, and the decline in 
jingoism so rapid, that he shortly 
was restored to public esteem. 

La Follette had Presidential 
dreams. What politician hasn’t? He 
was born too soon, though. He didn’t 
have a terrible depression to propel 
him to office as Franklin D. Roose- 
velt had. 

In 1911, La Follette tried hard to 
win the Progressives’ nomination for 
the Presidency. He might well have 
gotten it, too, if Theodore Roosevelt 
hadn’t welshed on him. Roosevelt in- 
dicated his support for the Wiscon- 
sinite, but when “Teddy” saw the 
strength behind the Progressive 
movement he suddenly decided that 
he wanted another lease on the White 
House himself. 

In 1924, La Follette was nominated 
for the Presidency by the Progres- 
sives. He was almost 70, but he 
accepted when he saw that the 
Republicans had selected Calvin 
Coolidge and that the Democrats 
were hell-bent on choosing someone 
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even more reactionary. With Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler as his running 
mate, he put up a magnificent cam- 
paign. The results were a foregone 
conclusion, but it was still a miracle 
and a tribute to La Follette’s popu- 
larity that, with no money and no or- 
ganized support save that of the AFL 
and a microscopic Socialist party, he 
garnered 4,667,312 votes. 

And he did it without any vote- 
snaring compromises. Unlike Senator 
McCarthy, who gladly accepted Com- 
munist support against La Follette’s 


_son in 1946, La Follette rejected all 


Red backing. In a stirring statement, 
he said: 


“Not only are the Communists 
the mortal enemies of the progres- 
sive movement and democratic 
ideals, but, under the cloak of such 
extremists, the reactionary inter- 
ests find the best opportunity to 
plant their spies and provocatory 
agents for the purpose of confus- 
ing and destroying true progres- 
sive movements. . . . 

“I believe . . . that all progres- 
sives should refuse to participate 
in any movement which makes 
common cause with any Commu- 
nist organization. . 

La Follette wasn’t depressed after 
his 1924 defeat. He never was. He 
always looked forward to the next 
battle. He knew that in man’s fight 
for social progress, battles can be 
lost but never the war. 

The love story of La Follette and 
his wife was a wonderful one. She 
stood with him, campaigned for him, 
wrote for his famous La Follette’s 
Magazine, counseled him. When he 
died, she declined to run for his Sen- 
ate seat, although her election was 
virtually guaranteed. Instead, she 
dedicated herself to memorializing 
him in this biography. She died in 
August 1931 with an unfinished page 
in her typewriter. “Brandeis told me 

” were the last words she wrote. 
Fola La Follette carried the biogra- 
phy to its conclusion. 

The book shows that a man with 
courage and good instincts can do 
much for his countrymen. I especially 
recommend it to the citizens of Wis- 
consin today. 
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A Man’s Search for His Identity 


The Moon and the Bonfires. 
By Cesare Pavese. 
Farrar, Straus. 206 pp. $3.00. 


CESARE Pavese, who died by his 
own hand a year and a half ago, was 
recognized in Italy and France 
as among the foremost Italian writers 
of our generation. He was, in addi- 
tion, an editor in the best American 
sense of that word, and a practicing 
idealist. 

Pavese’s idealism led him down 
some strange streets. For example, 
he had sought direct action as at least 
a partial cure for the woes of the un- 
derprivileged and concluded that it 
could be found only with the Com- 
munists. Later, he unflinchingly faced 
the abyss of disillusion and stated 
that he could no longer follow this 
faith. His personal life had a driv- 
ing fatalistic quality about it, par- 
ticularly toward the end. It was as 
if, at every turning, the person or 
creed or course toward which he was 
driven must present him with a total 
blank. Faced with the unseeing, un- 
feeling, unbeing of the wall, he chose 
to make his own quietus. 

In Pavese an extraordinary talent 
was lost, a thoughtful and sensitive 
man run to ground. That is the only 
reason, at this time, for discussing a 
novel of his which appeared in Eng- 
lish almost a year ago. Although it 
received good critical notice, the in- 
formed public still did not give the 
book the reception it deserved. It 
was Pavese’s last novel, The Moon 
and the Bonfires, and the first to be 
published in this country. 

The protagonist, who is also the 
narrator, is an Italian returning to 
his native Piedmont from America 
after the Second World War. He is 
almost compelled to go back in 
search of his identity—which, of 
course, was Pavese’s own spiritual di- 
lemma. To make the problem quite 
definite and inescapable, the author 
has his narrator’s origins lost to rec- 
ord. He is a “natural” child whose 
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roots can only be in the land that 
bred him and among the remaining 
families that nurtured him in youth. 

With no definite ties of his own, 
the returned wanderer is free to ex- 
plore the two aspects of himself 
which he sees represented in the little 
peasant boy, Cinto (his youth rein- 
carnate), and in Nuto, the friend of 
his boyhood whom he likes to think 
he would have resembled had he 
stayed on in the hills and valleys of 
his native Piedmont. 

The brief span of weeks the novel 
covers permits the narrator to evoke, 
in a series of moving, poetic back- 
ward glances, the changing seasons 
on the farms he worked as a boy. At 
the same time, his day-to-day conver- 
sations with the carpenter-musician, 
Nuto, give Pavese’s mouthpiece free 
rein to explore ideas about the con- 
temporary lot of the poor, the direc- 
tion to be given a more just society, 
the effects of rapacity, and the mean- 
ing—in terms of accomplishment—of 
the Second World War. 

As the author was Piedmontese, 
shared the partisan struggle in the 
hills and was, vicariously, deeply in- 
volved with the American scene from 
which his protagonist had fled, there 
is a searing immediacy to the book 
which the uneven translation cannot 
spoil. (Anent the translation: “It’s 
not enough just to say you’re a Com- 
munist . . .” is translated, “One’s not 
a Communist just for wanting.” Un- 
fortunately, the example could be 
multiplied on too many pages.) 

The symbolism of Pavese’s title, 
The Moon and the Bonfires, is worth 
exploring. In an early passage, the 
protagonist, still working in Cali- 
fornia, meets a fellow-Piedmontese, a 
bus driver who stops at the lunch 
wagon where our narrator is coun- 
terman. 


“He told me he’d been a truck 


driver at home, and the villages 
he’d driven to, and why he’d come 
to America. ‘But if I’d known 
you drink this stuff [whiskey]— 
not that it doesn’t warm you up, 
but there is no ordinary wine with 
your meals here.’ ‘“There’s noth- 
ing, I said. ‘It’s like the moon.’ ” 

There we have emigration to and 
eventual flight from the never-never 
land of the moon, where all is barren, 
chill, completely unrelated to the nar- 
rator’s concept of human need. 

The bonfires, on the other hand, 
are the sure proof of man’s and 
woman’s turbulent presence on this 
earth. Our man recalls the disturb- 
ing sight of the bonfires on the hills 
at night when he was a boy, his long- 
ing to be where the crowd was gath- 
ered, his need to share, as a perpetual 
outsider, a born “foster child,” in the 
activity about the core of the fire. 

And, logically and beautifully, the 
death of the girl Santina (who, like 
the protagonist’s native Italy, had 
fought the war on both sides), exe- 
cuted by the partisans, ends in a bon- 
fire. The partisan chief, who knew 
“you couldn’t cover her with earth 
and just leave her that way,” had her 
cremated: “By noon it was all ashes. 
Last year the mark was still there like 
the bed of a bonfire.” 

That’s the end of the road, Pavese 
implies, for more than Santina: 
Either you choose the moon and you 
stick to it, remote, still, an observer, 
or you risk conflagration, utter con- 
sumption by fire so that the only 
trace on earth is not the shadow of 
your presence but the stain of your 
own destruction. 

Pavese’s excursion into the past, 
his search—and it was never-ending 
while he lived—for his own identity 
is wonderfully laid bare in the nar- 
rator’s dilemma between the cold and 
hot fires which form the poles of this 
extraordinary book. 
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SHIPLEY 


ORE is involved in The Caine 

Mutiny Court Martial’ than the 
opposition of Lieutenant Maryk and 
Lieutenant Commander Queeg. Ma- 
ryk’s trial for relieving Queeg of 
the command of a U. S. minesweeper 
during a wartime hurricane holds the 
conflict of the play; but the basic 
problem is caught in the mind of the 
defense counsel, Lt. Greenwald. 

Greenwald is a shrewd attorney; 
he expects to win an acquittal, and he 
does. But he hates having the assign- 
ment as counsel. For behind Maryk’s 
action Greenwald sees an irremediable 
and grievous situation in which the 
forces of good and evil are so hope- 
lessly entangled that no attitude can 
escape some stain. 

Out of the trial episode of his book 
The Caine Mutiny, Herman Wouk 
has fashioned a taut and moving 
drama, sensitively directed by 
Charles Laughton and superbly acted 
throughout. Henry Fonda, as defense 
attorney, plays with a natural re- 
straint that gives added force to his 
position; John Hodiak, as the ac- 
cused, and Lloyd Nolan, as the ac- 
cuser, may be singled out by virtue 
of the prominence of their parts, but 
the entire cast—with excellent bits 
by Eddie Firestone as a signalman 
and Herbert Anderson as a cocky 
young psychiatrist—- moves with 
suave assurance. 

Act One presents the case against 


'The Caine Mutiny Court Martial. By Herman 
Wouk, from his book, Presented by Paul Gregory. 
Directed by Charles Laughton. At the Plymouth 
Theater. 

? Coriolanus. By William Shakespeare. Presented by 
T. Edward Hambleton and Norris Houghton. At 
the Phoenix Theater. 

*The Shakespeare Guild Festival Company. At 
the Jan Hus House. 

* Ruth Diaper, in a company of characters, At 
the Vanderbilt Theater. 
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Maryk. Through the testimony, we 
get the story behind the case, which 
looks black indeed for Maryk, as 
even his mate Keefer testifies against 
him. Only the shrewd cross-exami- 
nation by Greenwald—especially of 
the two psychiatrists who declare 
that Queeg is and was competent— 
points toward a more favorable end. 
In Act Two, however, which presents 
the defense, we watch Queeg quail 
under the attorney’s questioning, 
and even the judges are shaken from 
their naturally conservative stand. 
(One must be fair, but the tradition 
of iron rule in the Navy must be 
maintained.) The play by now has 
risen to the status of a sure-fire 
smash hit. 

It might, indeed, now seem to be 
over; but a final scene presses home 
the problem behind the story. Lieu- 
tenant Keefer has just received a 
$1,000 advance on his new book: 
the officers (of course excluding 
Queeg) are celebrating this and 
Maryk’s acquittal. Greenwald comes. 
And bitterly he points out that it 
was Queeg and his kind who held 
off the enemy during the first months 
after Pearl Harbor; that the job 
they do requires the kind of men 
they are; that Queeg might not have 
had his career ruined, had it not 
been for such self-elected, superior 
so-and-so’s as Keefer, hating the 
armed forces, making a livelihood 
out of books attacking them, in- 
citing the more naive, like Maryk 
(and like the men in Mr. Roberts), 
against their harsh and perhaps 
dumb, but honest, commander—who 
was on hand to do a tough job when 
it had to be done. This tone of reason 


—completely absent in the earlier 
hit, Mr. Roberts—which smashes to 
smithereens the complacency and su- 
perficiality of those who make a butt 
of the regular Army or Navy man, 
gives a depth to the power of The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial. 

There is a clangor of arms off 
Broadway, too, in several lively 
Shakespearean offerings. At the Phoe- 
nix Theater, the seldom seen Corio- 
lanus* proved a vivid drama—but 
proved also that neither Hollywood 
sham nor Broadway realism is ade- 
quate preparation for a Shakespear- 
ean performance. Only Mildred Nat- 
wick as Volumnia conveyed the depth 
of innate dignity essential for these 
roles. The imaginative production of 
Coriolanus several years ago at Ford- 
ham University, set in the future, 
achieved a solemn portent, a sense of 
the inescapable pressures of moral 
choice, that is only glimpsed at the 
Phoenix—which, nevertheless, has 
moments of poignancy and power. 

Dedicated to the bard is the Shake- 
speare Guild, now at the Jan Hus 
House preparing its Twelfth Night. 
The just closed Othello* had genuine 
power; moreover, it had a quiet dig- 
nity and rich depth, as well as im- 
aginative and tasteful direction. It 
was much to be preferred to the Paul 
Robeson “opera” which Margaret 
Webster heavily directed on Broad- 
way some seasons back, and it gave 
high promise of the future work of 
this company. With a responsive cast 
beside him, Earle Hyman gave a 
performance as Othello that chal- 
lenged Broadway’s best. I hope he is 
going to appear as Malvolio, and I 
look upon this group as one of the 
good omens for the theater in the 
days ahead. 

A final word: Hurry to see Ruth 
Draper,* who puts on Broadway’s 
best one-woman shows. Her sketches 
are alternately satiric and tender: 
her performances reveal a lifetime 
in a vignette. Browning’s dramatic 
monologues come to mind with the 
work of this sensitive artist, whose 
“farewell appearance” will store your 
years with vivid and memorable art. 
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EDITORIAL 





Molotov's Party 


Soviet ForeIGN MINisTER Molotov is currently having 
a party in Berlin. Confronted with a Western defense 
policy that has been rigidly defined for the politicians, 
but has no particular mass base, Molotov is cheerfully 
cutting away the chief props of the policy. Even if the 
West decisively rejects all of Molotov’s proposals, it may 
have to make “agonizing reappraisals” afterward because 
of the damage Molotov has already inflicted on the EDC 
and the atomic defense policy. 

The weakness of popular support for the EDC was ex- 
posed last summer by Winston Churchill’s widely-hailed 
proposal for a new Locarno Pact. The EDC is even weaker 
today. So Molotov holds out the appealing vision of a 
united, neutral Germany, permitted modest armed forces 
of her own but barred from military alliances, with all 
foreign troops withdrawn and foreign bases dismantled. 

There would be little danger in this, provided that a 


free and representative all-German government is quickly © 


established. Withdrawal of our forces to the Rhine would 
be matched by a Soviet retreat to the Oder; abandon- 
ment of the EDC would be outweighed by the liberation 
of 18 million East Germans. Without formal alliances, 
such a Germany would, in fact, be protected from Soviet 
aggression simply because NATO would treat violation 
of her frontiers as an act of war. 

The nub of the German question, therefore, is whether 
a free, united Germany can be created. Here is the acid 
test of Soviet intentions: Will Molotov permit inter- 
nationally-supervised free elections in East Germany? 
Or will he continue to insist on a phony coalition “pro- 
visional government” which includes the discredited East 
German Communist clique? 

That clique is the only valid obstacle to a united Ger- 
many. We weaken our own case throughout Europe when 
we seem hesitant about relinquishing our atomic bases or 
our plans to rearm the Wehrmacht. Probably Molotov 
will never assent to the liberation of East Germany; but 
we must make it clear that such a refusal is the basic 
cause, not the result, of our EDC-cum-bases policy. We 
have not made this sufficiently clear during the past 
three years; there is little in the current talk of Messrs. 
Dulles and Eden to suggest that we are making it any 
clearer. The dismaying prospect is that we could end up 
with neither a united, neutral Germany nor the EDC. 

In addition to the usual slogans about Red China and 
East-West trade, Molotov has made one other significant 
move. In taking up President Eisenhower’s atomic-pool 
plan, he has tacked on a modest proposal of his own. He 
urges that the prohibition of the Geneva Convention on 
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poison gas be extended to atomic weapons—in other 
words, that all powers renounce the use of atomic weap- 
ons in war. Coming at a time when Washington budget- 
cutters have decided to build our entire defense around 
A- and H-weapons, Molotov’s proposal has put Mr. Dulles 
squarely on the spot. In the event our Secretary of State 
manages to elude this trap by asking that the atomic ban 
be considered in the framework of general disarmament, 
Molotov has already proposed a world disarmament con- 
ference for next fall, to be attended by UN members and 
non-members (i.e., Red China). 

In this scheme, we lose some ground practically any 
way we turn. If we now refuse flatly to ban atomic weap- 
ons, we lose the most ground of all: No sane person 
anywhere is really “for” atomic bombs, and a power that 
has them and refuses to ban them multilaterally is bound 
to be suspected of a desire to use them. If we do agree to 
ban atomic weapons, (1) we are not sure the Kremlin 
would honor the ban (though the Nazis failed to use 
poison gas or bacteriological warfare), and (2) we would 
be compelled to revamp our defenses. If we postpone the 
atom-ban question to the disarmament conference, but 
refuse to attend such a conference with Red China, we 
are accused of “playing politics” with disarmament. If 
we do attend the conference with Red China, we open 
her door to the UN. 


No wonder Molotov is smiling. 


Kirchwey & Bricker 


HERE IS an important postscript to the fight over the 
Bricker Amendment. In that fight, the most militant ad- 
vocates of anti-Kremlin action, both liberal and conser- 
vative, opposed Bricker’s plan. Bricker’s chief support 
came from men and groups who sniped at our NATO 
commitments, the Marshall Plan, Point Four and other 
anti-Stalin measures, Silently aligned with the old isola- 
tionists was the Communist Daily Worker; a measure 
which would force international agreements to be ap- 
proved by 48 state legislatures would indeed be a great 
aid to the Kremlin. 

Now the Nation magazine boasts weekly of its “in- 
ternationalism,” blasts the foes of UNESCO, and ex- 
coriates “Senate know-nothings” who distrust the UN. 
Yet, in the three critical months just past the Nation did 
not print one word in opposition to the super-nationalist 
Bricker proposal, even though articles of this kind were 
submitted to it. Here was an issue which united all 
internationalists from Michael Straight to John W. 
Davis: why was the Nation deliberately silent at the 
height of the battle? Does it choose to be counted with 
the ultra-reactionary Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment—or with the Daily Worker? Does it pretend 
that silence was the best strategy for defeating Bricker? 
Was it intimidated by the “black climate of fear”? It is 
Miss Kirchwey’s duty as a “liberal” editor to explain. 
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Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 3@¢. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Says Santayana, Though ‘Aloof,’ 
Will Be Read in 24th Century 


In his review of The Philosophy of Santayana 
in the January 18 New Leaver, Ernest Nagel 
follows what seems to have become a conven- 
tion in discussing Santayana by quoting William 
James’s characterization of The Life of Reason 
as “a perfection of rottenness.” Professor Nagel 
does add that “Peter’s idea of Paul may be a 
better index to Peter than to Paul,” but he 
fails to quote what Santayana said of James, 
which indeed provides an excellent index to 
Santayana as well as reflecting the basic fea- 
tures of James. 

Discussing his Harvard colleagues generally, 
including James, in the first volume of his 
autobiography, Santayana said: 

“Those liberal minds were thirsting for a 
tyrant. I, being a materialist, cynic and 
Tory in philosophy, never dreamt of rebell- 
ing against the despotism of nature... . All 
systems of philosophy . . . all logical lan- 
guages . . . all allegories and images of 
sense, are accidental paraphernalia. .. . The 
study of them is a part of the humanities, 
initiating us into the history of human life 
and mind; it is not the pursuit of science 
or salvation.” 

Writing about James personally, Santayana 
said: “I treasured his utterances on the medical 
side of Cine, such as the best way of under- 
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standing the normal is to study the abnormal 
. He was so extremely natural that there 

was no knowing what his nature was, or what 
to expect next.” Then, telling of James’s right- 
eous indignation over American imperialism in 
the Spanish-American War, Santayana—himself 
a Spaniard—added: “For me the tragedy lay in 
Spanish weakness rather than in American 
prepotency. ... [James] held a false moralistic 
view of history.” 

And, further dissociating himself from such 
a view—which, of course, is now hysterically 
established from Harvard to Hollywood—San- 
tayana declared: “Before I cry onward, I 
would inquire where I am bound. Before I 
take up arms, I must know in what cause.” 

Consequently, to be sure, Santayana today is 
either ignored or denigrated by the “thinkers” 
who have unphilosophically stuck out their 
necks in all directions in the current “hurly- 
burly of human affairs.” But also, in conse- 
quence, it may be safely predicted that if the 
best, which is to say the Hellenic, part of our 
cultural heritage survives the present age, 
Santayana will be the only revered if not the 
only generally remembered philosopher of the 
first half of the twentieth century—as readable 
in the twenty-fourth century as is today Mon- 
taigne, who likewise “maintained a fundamental 
aloofness” from the fanaticism (Catholic and 
Protestant) of his era. 
Winchester, Ind. 
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‘To every Uncle in the whole 


UNCLES are more wonderful than any- 
body, and children 
enough of them. 


can never have 

When Uncles come to visit you, they 
bring you candy and presents, and they 
talk to you like you were a grownup 
yourself, and they let you do things 
your mother mostly won’t let you do. 

My favorite uncle is Uncle Ralph. 
He’s sick in the hospital with cancer, 
and people say that he is going to die 
because they found out about it too late. 
They say that only a miracle can save 
him, and you can’t expect miracles. 

But my father told me 
Uncle he had (did you know 
fathers have uncles, too?) And this uncle 
was supposed to die for sure because he 
had something called diabetes. But he’s 
alive now, though he’s very old and 
lives in St. Petersburg, because they 
found something called insulin. 


about an 
once 


Maybe somewhere scientists will find 
something that will save my uncle. Dad 
says they’re trying all the time and 
they’re making lots of progress, but 
they need more money. 

Last year, he says, people gave the 
American Cancer Society enough so 
they could spend almost $5,000,000 to 
try to find new cures for cancer. Dad 
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wide world... 


says that is more than ever before, but 
it is less than four cents a year for each 
American. That doesn’t seem like much, 
because I get more than that for gum- 
drops, in just a week, when I’m good. 

I thought if all the other uncles knew 
about this, then they would send more 
than four cents—lots more. Won’t 
you—? Please. 


American Cancer Society 


Cancer 
Man’s cruelest 
enemy 


strike back 


Give 


{TLEMEN: 
Please send me free information on cancer. 


[_] Enclosed is my contribution of $ 
to the cancer crusade. 


Simply address the envelope: 


CER c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 
Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
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